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TO OUR READERS. 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator” regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘Spectator”’ is on sale at our Office by noon 


on Friday. 
Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
should 


arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator "’ 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_< —__—— 

a. scene is already set for the curious debate next Monday 
in which Mr. Lloyd George will demand a vote of con- 
fidence from the House in connexion with the Genoa Conference. 
Whether Mr. Lloyd George will have another “ great Parlia- 
mentary success’ or whether he will be tripped up by some 
rival strategist we do not know. The only certain thing is that 
the vote of confidence debate is a strange way out of his diffi- 
culties. The political crisis began when he tried to call to order 
the discontented Unionists headed by Sir George Younger, and 
now Mr. Lloyd George’s solution turns out to be not the satis- 
faction or the suppression of the malcontent Unionists but an 
appeal to the whole House on a subject on which Mr. Lloyd 
George has never met with any serious resistance. In the 
House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain read out 
the resolution which Mr. Lloyd George will move on Monday :— 
“That this House approves the resolution passed by the 
Supreme Council at Cannes as the basis of the Genoa Conference, 
bos will support His Majesty’s Government in endeavouring to 

ve effect to it.’ 


It is obvious that public attention is concentrated not so much 
ppon the economic questions which are the principal motive 
for the Genoa Conference as on the question whether the Russian 
Soviet Government shall or shall not be recognized. If it is to 
be recognized, in what form should it be recognized—as a 
de jure or only as a de facto Government? The arguments 
Against recognition, or at all events against recognition in the 
full sense, which were strongly though vainly urged upon the 
fabinet by Mr. Churchill, are that we shall be sacrificing yet 




















another moral principle if we “shake hands” with callous 
and bloodstained murderers and that recognition would super- 
fluously and even wantonly give Lenin and his friends a glorious 
opportunity of trying to make hay of Europe. 


We do not pretend for a moment that these arguments are 
not serious arguments. We think they are. But the world is 
in quite an abnormal condition and it is essential to bring into 
the orbit of trade all the available resources. Russia is a large 
part of those resources. We know that there is very little hope 
of trade there in the immediate future, but that is only a reason 
for preparing the way as soon as possible. Nor is the indignation 
at the thought of treating with murdergrs based on history. 
Burke denounced the proposed “regicide peace” with the French 
revclutionaries, but Pitt consented to it. Consider, again, the 
case of Abdul Hamid. As Sultan of Turkey he was responsible 
for more massacres than any ruler of our times—at least, until 
Sultan Lenin appeared. We never made the massacres of 
Abdul Hamid a reason for breaking off relations. This was 
not because tho massacres were not execrated from end to end 
of the British Empire but because no way existed, except 
negotiations, for dealing with the Sultan. We could not apply 
force single-handed ; we had a tiny professional army ; and as 
Lord Rosebery used to say, our ships could not sail over the 
mountains of Asia Minor. 





Is it not very much the same thing with Russia ? The decisive 
question, as it seems to us, is whether we should make the Bol- 
sheviks stronger by dealing with them. Personally, we think 
we should not. Communism in Russia has shot its shaft, and 
people are laughing and saying what a bad shot it was. As for 
the tearing propaganda of revolution and terror, we fancy that 
the frigid fanatical Russian who seriously believes in that sort 
of thing will find it not casier but more difficult to maintain 
when he leaves his philosophic cloister and comes into contact 
with the world of men living under long-established conditions 
the great merit of which is that they ‘“ work.’’ We are not in 
the least arguing for offering the Russians an approving comrade- 
ship. But we can do business with a man even if we do not 
want to ask him to dinner. 


Perhaps the most ghastly of all the long series of ghastly 
murders in Belfast was committed in the early hours of Friday 
morning, March 24th. A Roman Catholic publican, Mr. Owen 
McMahon, was visited by a band of armed men, and Mr. McMahon, 
his five sons and the manager of the public-house were shot in 
the most brutal and cold-blooded way. The men were dragged 
out of their beds, taken into another room, and shot one by one. 
A small boy who crept under the sofa escaped. It is suggested 
that this brutal crime was a reprisal for the murder of two special 
constables the day before. But finding motives is only guessing. 
All that one can say with certainty is that this kind of horror 
is the result of the atmosphere of crime which has spread all 
over Ireland. 





The fighting on the Ulster boundary, though it continues in 
some form, has not become worse, and we hope that something 
may come of the conference between the Ulster leaders and the 
leaders of the Free State Provisional Government who are now 
discussing matters with Ministers in London. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Collins is not strong enough to do what he says he desires 
todo. One sign of this was his inability to prevent the holding 
of the Republican Convention in Dublin. 

We record with deep regret the loss of the British submarine 
H 42, with all hands, off Europa Point on Thursday, March 25rd. 
She was exercising with the Atlantic Fleet, and, on rising to 
the surface, was accidentally rammed by the ‘ Versatile.’ She 
sank like a stone, in deep water. Lieutenant Sealy, who was 
in command, with two brother officers and twenty-three men 
went down with their ship. This grievovs disester should 
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remind the public of the risks which the men of the Navy take 
at all times as part of the day’s work. 


The American Senate on Friday, March 24th, ratified the 
Pacific Treaty, signed by the four Powers at the Washington 
Conference, which makes an end of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Sixty-seven Senators voted for the Treaty and only twenty- 
seven against it, so that the two-thirds majority required by 
the Constitution was exceeded. The Senate ratified the Treaty 
with the reservation: ‘The United States understands that 
under the statement in the preamble or under the terms of 
the Treaty there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, 
no obligation to join in defence.” It is curious that a Treaty 
conferring such benefits on America as well as on the other 
signatories should have been bitterly opposed and that its 
ratification should have been considered doubtful. But the 
final vote, we believe, represents the general feeling of the 
American people, who saw in the Treaty, as we do, a powerful 
guarantee of peace in the Far East. We discuss this epoch- 
making decision elsewhere. We may add that the Naval Treaty 
was ratified on Wednesday by 74 votes to 1. 


Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, sent a fresh 
Note to the Allies last week, insisting on his claim to be repaid 
the expenses incurred by the American Army on the Rhine. 
He stated that up to May, 1921, the total cost of the Allied 
and American occupation was £181,000,000, and that France, 
Belgium and Italy had been repaid in full, chiefly in kind. 
There remained due £83,000,000, of which America claimed 
£48,300,000 and Great Britain £34,500,000. Mr. Hughes said 
that up to the end of last year Great Britain had received 
£36,500,000 in gold—a statement which seems to conflict with 
the declarations made for the Government in the House of 
Commons—and that the money was paid “subject to the 
rights of the United States.” Mr. Hughes pointed out with 
good ‘reason ‘that the American claim was based not upon the 
Treaty of Versailles, but upon the Armistice terms, as well 
as on the separate American Treaty with Germany. The 
claim—for services rendered—is, of course, unanswerable. 
What we cannot understand is the apparent omission, on the 
part of the Allies, to remember America in allotting the moneys 
received from Germany. 


The Reparation Commission last week agreed to make a 
very considerable reduction in the payments to be made by 
Germany this year. Instead of demanding £100,000,000 in 
gold, together with the proceeds of an export duty of 26 per 
cent., the Commission asked for only £36,000,000 in gold, with 
goods to the value of £72,500,000. In return for this appreci- 
able concession the Commission invited the German Govern- 
ment to reform their finances, to reduce their expenditure and 
to impose new taxes bringing in 60,000,000,0C0 marks (or 
£40,000,000), and to raise loans at home and abroad. The 
German Opposition parties raised an outcry, but the Govern- 
ment took time to consider their position. It seems only 
reasonable that if the Allies give Germany an abatement to 
help her in her difficulties, they should impose conditions so 
that she may be really benefited. 


Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor, told the Reichstag on 
Tuesday that Germany could not comply with the conditions 
proposed by the Reparation Commission. Its new demands, 
he said, had caused the mark to fa!l heavily and had thus upset 
his recent financial reforms. Germany could not raise 
£40,000,000 more by new taxes to be adopted before the end 
of May. Dr. Wirth asserted that taxation in Germany was 
far higher than the Allies supposed. He did not, however, 
reply to the assertion that the taxes, though nominally severe, 
are not in fact collected. Dr. Wirth repudiated the idea of 
submitting German finance to foreign control and blamed the 
Allies for the failure of Germany's efforts to raise foreign loans, 
It is probably true that Dr. Wirth’s Ministry, depending on a 
loose coalition of unfriendly parties, cannot tax the country 
80 heavily as a stronger Government might do. Yet: it is 
not to the interest of the Allies to drive Dr. Wirth out of 
office in order to make room for the Prussian Monarchists and 
reactionaries, who have learned nothing from war and defeat. 


In the Chertsey by-election on Friday, March 24th, Sir Philip 
Richardson, standing as a Conservative supporter of the Coali- 
tion, defeated Sir Hubert Gough, Independent Liberal, by a 








majority of 2,321 and retained the seat for the Government, 
Sir Philip Richardson received 11,811 votes, and his opponent 
9,490. Sir Hubert Gough was most unjustly made a scapegoat 
for the enforced retreat of the Fifth Army in March, 1918, and 
it cannot be doubted that many electors voted for him out of 
admiration and sympathy rather than for political reasons, 
The Independent Liberals would. be unwise were they to build 
new hopes on Sir Hubert Gough’s large poll. 


The Prime Minister sent a message last week to the Coalition 
Liberal candidate in the by-election for Sir Gordon Hewart’s 
old seat at East Leicester emphasizing the need for “ national} 
unity until the national emergency is past.” “ Extremist 
minorities,” he said, “on either side advocate reaction on 
the one hand and revolution on the other, but they represent 
but a fraction of the nation.” Unemployment was mainly 
due to the disorganization of Europe and to the revolution 
in Russia. Stern economy must be practised. ‘The recon- 
ciliation of Ireland must also be an essential part of our home 
policy.” “Abroad,” he continued, “the nations must be 
brought to the temper of peace and to the reconstruction of 
the world’s trade on the only sure foundation, the good of 
all the nations of ‘the earth.” Mr. Lloyd George invited the 
Leicester electors to pass a vote of confidence in the Coalition. 


Mr. Churchill, speaking at Northampton last Saturday, said 
that it would be a great disaster if the Conservative Party were 
broken up, “as their great Liberal Party had unhappily, in the 
convulsion of events, been broken up.” That would mean a 
Parliament of jealous and discordant groups, and would weaken 
the forces that held the dangerous and subversive elements in 
check. Mr. Churchill instanced the bloodshed caused on the 
Rand by a gang of armed Communists and the ruin brought 
upon Russia by the Bolsheviks. He declared that Conservatives 
and Liberals could not revive the old Party quarrels. They 
were equally menaced by the Socialist Parties, “behind which 
crouched the shadows of Communist folly and Bolshevik crime.” 
He defended the Sinn Fein Provisional Government and expressed 
gratification because most of the Unionists living in the South of 
Ireland had not yet been molested. The Bolshevik mania of 
Mr. De Valera was a sign that the Free State was gaining 
strength. Mr. Churchill concluded by saying that in our desire 
to help Eastern and Central Europe we ought not to forget the 
British Empire. We could profitably give trade credits to the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies as well as to foreigners. 


Lord Carson, speaking at Burton on Saturday last, made a 
vigorous attack on the Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George, he said, 
“has the old mission that he always had in his heart, that is, 
to destroy the Conservative and Unionist Parties.” “‘ He has 
destroyed the Unionist Party ; take care lest he also destroys 
the Conservative Party.” Lord Carson said that it was time 
that the Coalition came to an end. He ridiculed the fear ot 
Labour Ministry. If it was not fit to rule, it would not last long. 
Lord Carson declared that all his ideals were shattered and all 
his political friendships at an end. The policy of the Coalition 
was to conciliate enemies and betray friends. He lamented the 
desertion of Ulster by the Government and the Unionist Party 
and predicted that the Government’s Irish policy would 
inevitably fail. 








The Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill was read a third time 
in the House of Lords on Monday. In tho absence of Lord 
Carson through ill-health, the Lord Chancellor rebuked him, as 
a Law Lord, for appearing on a political platform and making 
“bitter taunts”? against Ministers. If a Law Lord did such 
things, could not other Judges claim the same liberty, and 
would not the high repute of the Judicial Bench be greatly 
impaired ? The Lord Chancellor admitted that a Law Lord 
could speak in the House on political questions. He did not, 
however, appear to be conscious of his own ambiguous position 
as at once the head of the judiciary and a ‘very active political 
partisan. The Lord Chancellor said that he had not abandoned 
hope of better days in Ireland. He expressed once more his 
belief in the sincerity of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. Even ‘if 
the Irish electors were to refuse the Treaty we should ‘be 
better off than before, because the whole world—and especially 
America and the Dominions—edmitted that we had done our 
best to satisfy Ireland. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord-Carson made @ 
personal statement in reply to the Lord Chancellor’s rebuke, 
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Speaking deliberately and calmly, and disclaiming any idea of 
entering into a personal conflict with the Lord Chancellor, he 
declared that he had not broken any rules or traditions of the 
House. No rule had ever been laid down that a Law Lord should 
take no active part in politics, Lord Cairns, Lord Macnaghten 
and others had all played prominent political parts. What 
difference was there between speaking in the House of Lords 
and speaking on a platform outside? The Lord Chancellor’s 
ease seemed to be that he himself and ex-Lord Chancellors 
might safely join in party politics but that the Law Lords might 
not. “I decline to accept that situation.” 


Lord Birkenhead in his reply said that there had been only 
two cases in fifty years of Law Lords making an incursion into 
purely party politics. One was that of Lord Robertson, who 
made a speech on Tariff Reform, and the other was that of 
Lord Macnaghten, who signed the Ulster Covenant. As for the 
position of the Lord Chancellor, the Constitution had for cen- 
turies made it a special one. No doubt it was an anomaly, but 
the Constitution was responsible. If Lord Carson’s doctrine 
prevailed the public would lose confidence in the judiciary, 
because they would believe that instead of being truly impartial 
and independent, it was working for political ends. Lord 
Finlay, in an interesting speech, argued that Law Lords, unlike 
the ordinary Judges, ought to take part in politics. If they 
did not, the value of their legal experience would be lost. 





We do not deny, of course, the importance of Lord Birken- 
head’s arguments, but we are bound to say that on the whole 
Lord Carson had rather the best of the argument, because we 
are of opinion that a Lord Chancellor’s ambiguous position is 
an anomaly that should be ended. The position of the Lord 
Chancellor depends upon no written law ; it is merely the result 
of custom. But times have greatly changed, and it would be a 
very good thing if it were arranged in future that the Lord 
Chancellor should not be a Cabinet Minister or a member of 
the Government. He ought to combine the offices of Head of 
the Law and Speaker of the House of Lords. Both these offices 
are judicial and each would be appropriate to the other. 


In the debate on the Navy Estimates, in the House of 
Commons on Friday, March 24th, Mr. Amery stated that, 
while our Navy now included 118,500 officers, men and boys, the 
numbers in the American Navy were to be reduced from 139,000 
to 115,000 and in the Japanese Navy from 82,000 to 80,000. 
He reminded the House that the use of oil fuel enabled the 
number of stokers to be greatly reduced, though on the other 
hand the skilled staff had to be fully maintained because so 
many new inventions had been adopted. Rear-Admiral Sueter 
rebuked the Admiralty for proposing to build two new battle- 
ships, but Mr. Amery explained that we now had only one post- 
Jutland ship while America had three and Japan two. 
Commander Kenworthy, in his zeal for economy, demanded the 
abolition of the Jamaica dockyard. Mr. Amery pointed out, in 
reply, that the dockyard had been given up in 1904. 





The House of Commons on Tuesday had an interesting debate 
on education. Mr. Asquith paid a high tribute to the old 
Universities and mentioned that nearly half the scholarships 
were won by boys from elementary schools. Yet he thought 
that more should be done to help clever lads to pass from the 
clementary to the secondary school. Mr. Fisher thanked Mr. 
Asquith for the good work that he had done as chairman of the 
Universities Commission and announced that the State grant 
of £30,000 a year to Oxford and Cambridge would be made 
permanent. He would consider the question of increasing the 
grant to £110,000, as the Commission desired. Mr. Fisher 
reminded the House that the Government had accepted only a 
few of the Geddes Committee’s proposals for cutting down the 
expenditure on schools. He thought that money might be 
saved without seriously impairing the value of the work done, 
but economies could not be effected in a moment. Mr. Fisher 
insisted on the fundamental importance of education to the 
community. We cannot afford, in fact, to neglect it. 


The grave dispute in the engineering trades seemed in a fair 
way to be settled on Monday, thanks to the good sense and tact 
of Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson, who were trying to mediate 
on behalf of the National Joint Labour Council. The forty- 
seven unions concerned, apart from the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, voted in a ballot last week, by 164,000 to 49,000, 
against accepting the employers’ terms. On the other hand, the 





union executives on Saturday agreed in principle with the 
employers’ chairman, Sir Allan Smith, as to “the right of the 
employers to manage their own works and the right of the 
unions to exercise the proper functions of trade unions.” It 
was suggested that, while notice of “ any material change in the 
recognized working conditions ’’ should be given to the work- 
men, minor changes should be admitted and discussed after- 
wards, if necessary. Unfortunately, when the parties met in 
conference on Monday, the unions demanded as a preliminary 
to discussion that the employers should withdraw the lock-out 
notices to the engineers. The employersasked for some guarantee 
that, if they did this, the compromise of Saturday would be 
accepted. The required assurance has: not been given. 


On Wednesday the employers posted lock-out. notices for the 
members of the forty-seven unions, apparently in order to place 
all the unions in the Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades 
Federation on the same footing. The notices will expire next 
Wednesday. The mediators nevertheless continue their labours, 
not without hope of success. It is believed that the union 
leaders are at variance on methods of procedure. The Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union has always been unwilling to co- 
operate with other unions, and its independent attitude is 
probably the chief source of difficulty in these negotiations. 


In the shipbuilding industry the employers last week offered 
to make the desired reduction of the war bonus by 16s. 6d. a 
week in two stages—1l0s. 6d. from Wednesday, March 29th, and 
6s. from April 26th—leaving the question of the remaining 10s. 
to be discussed later. The shipbuilding unions decided to take a 
ballot of their members on this proposal. They urged the 
employers to postpone the first reduction, as the ballot could not 
be completed by Wednesday, but the employers declined to do 
so. The unions therefore ordered their members to cease work 
on Tuesday night, thus copying the tactics of the engineering 
employers. The result of the ballot is to be made known next 
Monday. It seems a great pity that in both these cases 
differences of opinion which must be compromised in the end 
could not have been settled amicably without resort to a look-out 
or a strike. A very grave responsibility rests on anyone in 
these days who, for whatever reasons, increases the amount of 
unemployment in the country. 


Mr. Churchill has decided to abolish the system of child- 
adoption in Hong Kong. This decision has been forced upon 
the Government by the splendid and self-sacrificing efforts of 
Lieut..Commander H. L. Haslewood and Mrs. Haslewood. 
Mrs. Haslewood became interested in the case of an 
unhappy Chinese child in Hong Kong, and discovered that the 
system of so-called adoption, under which the adopter pays a 
sum of money and obtains complete control of the child, was 
in practice a particularly cruel form of child-slavery. Many 
of the girls adopted are forced to become prostitutes. Com- 
mander Haslewood was told that it was undesirable to interfere 
with Chinese customs, and that if the adopted children were 
cruelly used, instead of being merely employed as domestic 
servants as is the intention of the custom, the real remedy was 
better inspection. He refused to be satisfied. His persistence 
involved him in a charge of acting contrary to discipline as an 
officer, and he was sent home on half-pay. But now he has 
triumphed. Under his inspiration the Anti-Slavery Society 
and Colonel John Ward have compelled the Government to 
act. What a satisfying thought it is that in a case of this sort 
a private person ultimately turns up to sacrifice himself like 
Telemachus! We heartily congratulate Commander and Mrs. 
Haslewood. 





Another private knight of chivalry who has his triumph 
this week is Mr. H. J. Massingham. The Plumage Act comes 
into force on Saturday. He fought for the Bill in vain for a 
long time, but failure always renewed the strength of this 
Antaeus. In the end he showed statesmanship in addition to 
courage, for he agreed with his enemies on such terms that 
the future promised co-operation instead of conflict. From 
all we hear the Act is going to work very well indeed. We 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Massingham, who was lavish in 
giving to the cause time which he could ill afford. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 98}; 
hursday week, 974; @ year ago, 67. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—_—. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
PEACE, 
TEXHE United States Senate has endorsed the Four- 
Power pact, as we felt sure it would. Endorse- 
ment by the Senate, remember, means not passage by a 
bare majority or the voice of the odd man, but by a 
two-thirds majority of those voting. The system of 
requiring a two-thirds majority for the ratification of 
Treaties, which gives to a confessed minority a right of 
veto over all foreign policy, is in the opinion of most 
Americans a grave defect in the Constitution. For our- 
selves, though we may agree on the abstract point, we say 
nothing. It is not our business. If the abstract disad- 
vantages are granted, it is clear that when the minority of 
the Senate is not large enough to exercise a veto the potency 
of the ratification is immensely increased. By an act, 
impressive from its very complexity and difficulty, the 
United States has shown the whole world that it means 
peace business and not merely peace talk in that portion 
of the world which the American people have marked out 
as the special field of their activities. 

It is true that a reservation was adopted by the Senate 
in their ratification of the Treaty, but it is a reservation 
which, though important in form, is not important in 
substance. It will not in the least derogate from the 
position taken up, or to be taken up, by America in regard 
to the affairs of the Pacific. Neither will it tie the hands 
of the American Government. It is merely the kind of 
proviso which cautious statesmen make when they declare 
their intention of offering the most strenuous opposition 
possible to some particular policy. While the ordinary 
man content to say, “By every means in my 
power,” they insist on slipping in the words * lawful 
and legitimate.” The result, of course, is the same, 
for no one ever deliberately proposes to act unlaw- 
fully and illegitimately. Reservation or no reservation, 
treaty or no treaty, you cannot fundamentally alter 
the Constitution of the United States by the clauses of a 
treaty. Again, you cannot, through such clauses, force the 
American people, or any other people, to do something 
which they are determined not to do. Makers of inter- 
national treaties by the nature of things bind not them- 
selves, but others. They must in the last resort rely 
upon such indeterminate things as the sense of honour 
and of moral obligation, which are not enforceable in a 
Court of Law. This, though it sounds a weak tie to the 
* pound of flesh” kind of lawyer, may quite well prove 
the strongest thing in the world. When it is universally 
admitted that a nation cannot do certain things without 
loss of honour, or when, as the Chinese would say, to do 
this or that would cause loss of face for the nation, there 
is no need of further obligations. 

Therefore we may consider not only that the quadri- 
lateral Pacific Ocean Treaty is passed, but that the other 
treaties in regard to the limitations of armaments, &c., 
will also be passed, and probably by larger majorities. 
This means a tremendous triumph for the cause of 
international peace and, what we shall make no apology 
for thinking even more important, a tremendous triumph 
for the cause of Anglo-Saxon good faith and good under- 
standing. No one wants less than we do to see anything 
in the way of a fixed alliance, entangling or otherwise, 
between the British Empire and the United States. No 
one, again, wishes Jess than we do to see either Power 
claim any sort of right to intervention or interference in 
its kinsman’s affairs. Each Power must, and will, do 
what it wills with its own. America, no doubt, may often 
do things in the future which we shall think hard, or wrong, 
or ill-timed, and we shall also, no doubt, do things which 
will incur strong criticism in America. But that does not 
matter any more than the friction between brothers and 
sisters, who are often exceedingly hard and even unjust 
critics of each other. 

What does matter is that we two Powers have come 
thoroughly to understand each other’s ultimate aims and 
aspirations. Both Powers stand for peace and not for wasting 
the substance of the world upon armaments and prepara- 
tions for war. Both Powers stand for enforcement of 
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treaty obligations until those obligations have been by due 
process abrogated. They stand, that is, for the sanctity 
of international contract. Both Powers stand for demo- 
eratic government—for government by the Will of the 
People, constitutionally and clearly expressed. This last 
may, at first sight, seem to some Englishmen and some 
Americans as a principle out of place in the context. They 
will be inclined to regard it as something in the nature of ay 
interference with the complete liberty of each nation to 
insist upon a particular principle and type of government. 
As a matter of fact, it does not mean interference. What 
it does mean is a clear recognition of the fact that, taking 
the world as it is, there can be no successful basis for a 
firm peace between nations unless those nations are in the 
last resort self-governing and the Will of the Majority prevails 
and not the will of an autocrat or of an oligarchy. 

No durable or enforceable contracts can be made with 
any nation which has not got a democratic basis. The 
reason is obvious. Some usurper, revolutionary or other- 
wise, will always claim to speak for the people, though he 
has no such right. He will tell you that he cannot maintain 
this or that former contract of his Government because that 
contract was «ultra vires—it was not recognized by the 
people. To make stable contracts you must deal with 
plenipotentiaries, and no man can be the plenipotentiary 
of a nation unless he is appointed by a Government that 
rests on the popular will. This is neither subtlety nor 
political metaphysics. It is plain common-sense, as can be 
shown by a ready illustration. The real trouble about 
Germany in the years before the War was that Germany was 
an autocracy and not a democracy. Our Pacifists here 
were always talking about the German Government and 
the German people being really peaceful. We, in common 
with most Englishmen who thought out the matter, saw 
that the talk, such as our Liberal statesmen indulged in, 
about a peace party in Germany really did not matte 
one way or the other, because the Germans had not got a 
democratic system. The German autocrat could 
forth his armies and his navies to battle without the consent 
of the people. He could make war or peace by his own will. 

Therefore, we felt that there could be no_ secure 
peace with Germany until the German people took the 
matter into their own hands and told their rulers that, 
civil war or no civil war, revolution or no revolution. 
they insisted upon having their proper share in the govern- 
ment and in giving Germany a true, not a sham, democratic 
basis for her polity. The real danger to Europe was not 
the huge size of the German Army or the vastness of 
Germany's preparations, but her Constitution. This rich. 
prosperous, well-organized and _ well-educated people 
had allowed itself to be dominated by Prussian squires 
and Prussian bureaucrats who were unfit to be trusted 
with the tremendous physical powers which the German 
autocracy gradually acquired. We know, of course, 
that the conventional thing to say is that democracies 
are warlike, or at any rate unpacific, as well as unstable. 
History, we are told, proves it. Was not the Government 
of the Roman Republic imperialistic? Was not France 
under the Jacobins the most aggressive and militaristic 
Power that ever existed ? In our own time, has not the 
Communist Government of Russia proved so warlike 
that, even in its short history, it has violated the territory 
of every neighbouring State and made its army the one 
flourishing institution in the country? The answer, 
of course, is that none of these examples are examples of 
democracy, but merely tyrannical and oppressive oligarchies 
which chose to clap the label of democracy on their backs 
and who pretended to speak in the name of the people 
when they were only speaking in the name of some tiny 
and disreputable minority. 

A stable and universal peace must rest upon inter- 
national contracts. But you cannot make firm contracts 
with minors, or slaves, or persons in any form of tutelage. 
To get a firm set of contracts you must have a firm set of 
free contractors. Therefore you come round to the point 


! 
send 


at which we started—Zrue as contrasted with Shan 
democracy is essential to the peace of the world. This 
is a fact which we want to see fully recognized. If it is, 


the maintenance of peace and of democratic systems of 
government will go hand in hand. In our opinion, the 


Powers should do everything they can in this direction. 
For example, though we must not actually dictate to 
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Germany and the remains of Austria what forms of govern- 
ment they are finally to work out for themselves, it should 
be made “clear that the victorious Powers will be able to 
do much more to assist their recovery, to help to put 
them on their legs again commercially, and generally 
to feel confidence in their good faith and stability if 
they choose democratic rather than autocratic systems 
of government. Obviously, if Germany were to 
go back to a Hohe nzollern militarism, the rest of the 
world would feel that she must be very carefully watched, 
and that there must be no more talk of doing things to 
strengthen her. On the other hand, if Germany main- 
tains a truly democratic system—that is, one which is 
neither Communistic nor militaristic, but one in which 
the Will of the People really prevails—we can far more 
readily repose trust in her and can far more safely enter 
into contractual relations with her, and so secure peace 
for her as well as for the world generally. 

Of course, this democratic condition tends to exclude 
the Asian Powers, except Japan, for none of them is at 
present fitted to be a democrac y in the true sense. There 
js something in the mind of the Oriental which makes 
him desire autocracy, and it is no good pretending that 
this is not so and trying to camouflage the situation by 
torrents of rhetoric. We must accept things as they are, 
not as we should like them to be. No good can be done 
by diluting any system of contractual international law 
if in that system something in the nature of a paramount 
law court is to be the ultima ratio instead of the bomb 
and the bayonet. 

It may be that the final trustees of the peace of the world 
will have to consist of the White Powers, Japan being 
included in that category, and that for communities 
which have not yet shown themselves capable of establishing 
a true democracy something in the nature of tutelage 
will have to be worked out. Anyway, we are convinced 
that the road to success in the matter of universal peace 
lies through a good understanding among the whole of 
the English-speaking race. If once that understanding 
is made permanent, and statesmen on- both sides learn 
that they must not play tricks with it but must work it 
unselfishly, for the sake of each other and for the sake of 
the world, we shall have taken an enormous step in the 
right direction. 

But our union of hearts, though it will be exclusive 
in the matter of sentiment, must never be exclusive in 
the matter of action. We must welcome :o our peace 
banquet all other Powers just as we have welcomed 


Japan. On the handfasting of Britain and America 
may be built up the handfasting of the .orld. That is 


why it is a cause worth living for and dying for. 





HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 
Lf feel that we must say something about those 
concerned in negotiating that most potent 


piece of a diplomacy, the Four-Power pact. In 
first place, honour is due to the President of the United 
ites, It is due to him not merely because of his august 
rank and because he is the Chief of the State which sum- 
moned the Conference and carried it through. It is due 
to him because he had the good faith and the singleness 
of aim and heart to risk the possibility of his special policy 
proving a fiasco, 


[f President Harding had been a fussy man, 


Se. 


man, or a selfish man, or what is perhaps worse, a man of } 
Conference could never have 
| 


the 
been the success it was. He set the tone of the Conference 
admittedly the best tone that has ever prevailed at any 


a jealous complexion, 


of these international gatherings. We believe we are right 
in saying that the French delegates, accustomed as they 


are to the intricacies and elaborations of ordinary diplo- 
macy, 


oo 
rence, 
or national game when he saw the way in which President 


Harding was behaving. He was-content to let others 
carry off the laurels so long as things went well, conse 


que ntly other men felt ashamed to allow personal con- 
siderations to prevail. 
flowed like a clear, an unpolluted stream through 
Conference. 


President Harding had magnificent imitators, or shall we 


the 








and at one time this risk was very great. | 
or a timid | 
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say supporters, in Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary 
of State and Chief Delegate, in such men as Senator Root 
and Senator Lodge and in Senator Underwood, the worthy 
representative of the Democratic Party. Had Senator 
Underwood chosen to “ play politics ” instead of playing 
a part worthy of his great nation and of the great body 
which he indirectly represented, the Conference would 
almost certainly have failed. His was the most difficult 
task of all, and nobly did he respond to the call of duty. 
We need not use many words of commendation in regard 
to the English delegates ; their worth is already known. Sir 
Arthur Balfour won all hearts by his disinterestedness as well 
as by his personal charm. He proved himself a Talleyrand, 
with the heart of a gentle bowl He showed, what all his 
friends have known for the last forty years, that the thing 
he cares for most in the political world is the strengthen- 
ing of the ties of blood and language which unite the tw 
halves of the er speaking race. Lord Lee, as repre 
sentative of the Navy, held a position of very great respon- 
sibility. Happily his love of, and loyalty to, America 
were beyond suspicion. Matters so technical and of such 
vital importance as naval reductions not only imposed 
upon him a great burden, but also might easily have 
exposed him—though happily they have not—to what 
we may call panic criticism. On several occasions during 
the Conference he may very well have felt that he took 
his political life in his hands, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, our Ambassador, deserves in a 
very special way our gratitude. He was in a position very 
different from that of the other delegates. He was not 
the pleasant visitor, who could do his work and then sail 
away with the cheers and blessings, the roaring and the 
roses which the most hospitable and kindly people on 
the face of the earth never fail to give to worthy guests. 
He was not a bird of passage but a resident, and, if anything 
had gone wrong, the chief responsibility must have fallen 
on him. For example, anyone in America, or in the 
Dominions, who did not like the attitude taken up by the 
British delegates on particular points, but who did not 
want to quarrel with British Ministers, might have found 
it convenient to put the blame upon the Ambassador. 
“ The British Ambassador ought to have warned them ”’ 


“the British Ambassador knew, or ought to have known, 
what they could not be expected to know’; “ the British 


Ambassador had no business to make this or that assump- 
tion.” Very easily might such voices have been raised. 
Yet so tactful was Sir Auckland Geddes that even the 
gimlet-eyed anti-British Press of the United States was 
unable to find a weak joint in his harness. He spoke and 
acted plainly, and in a manner worthy of a self-respecting 
Ambassador, yet he said nothing foolish or ill-timed, 
nothing that could have been taken up by his enemies, 
It is not too much to say that he played his part to per- 
and that when the full story of the Conference is 
told we shall see how great a debt we owe him. 

On this side of the water no delegates were assembled 
and no Conference sat, and things were necessarily far less 
exciting and far less picturesque. Here there was less 
scope for good work and good will, and foolish things said 
or done might possibly have wrecked the Conference. 
Therefore we must not forget the men in London who 
worked their hardest to make the Conference a success. 
Among them we must give first place to our visitor, Colonel 
Harvey, the American Ambassador. . Colonel Harvey 
not only a man of very great ability, but he has a special 
knowledge of American public opinion. In eliminating 


is 


friction these qualities of mind and knowledge were of 
inestimable use. He showed no more jealousy or self- 
secking than the President, and wherever he ‘could say 

word to make matters easier he said it. Every 
now and then things had to be done at the 
| Conference which demanded endorsement here. But 


yere amazed at the altruistic character of the Con- | 
No one could possibly play a selfish, personal, | 





A tone of honour and good faith | 





endorsement could not be given unless our Government 
were quite clear as to the intentions of the America: 
were able, that to understand the tru 
In such circumstances, and in accordanc: 
with the fine traditions of both the American Embassy 
and our Foreign Office, recourse was, we feel sure, often had 
to Colonel Harvey’s expert knowledge. He could tell 
what mattered and who mattered and what and who did 
not amount to much. Such information is very dangerous 
when it is ill-founded, but priceless when it 1s correct, 
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drift of affairs. 
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Honour must also be given to Lord Curzon, indefatigable 
worker and good friend of America as he is. But, though 
his influence was for good, we should be unjust if we did 
not point out-that the whole business might have been 
wrecked if Mr. Lloyd George had shown himself either 
jealous or indifferent, or if he had wanted to put his finger 
into the pie and interfere with matters which by their 
very nature had to be settled on the spot. He gave the 

delegates strong and intelligent backing. Take whatever 
view we may of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy and personality, 
the nation must be grateful to him for the fact that, though 
he could not go to Washington himself, he did nothing 
to spoil the hand of Sir Arthur Balfour and his colleagues, 
but instead gave them sympathy and support. 





THE NEAR EAST. 

N the Paris Conference, which met to modify the Treaty 
of Sévres, Lord Curzon was fighting with one hand 
tied behind his back. Directly it was known, five months 
ago, that the French had made a secret Treaty with the 
Kemalist Turks it was clear that the Treaty of Sévres 
was done for. The only question that remained was 
how much could be saved from the wreck. For our part 
we have never lost the traditional British feeling that when 
the Turks have been dislodged from a territory where they 
have been guilty of persecutions and where they have no 
right of possession by virtue of racial preponderance, they 
should not be allowed to return. Although we hoped that 
this common British feeling might somehow be respected 
in spite of the Angora Treaty, we have sadly to record 
that Lord Curzon has been unable to prevent a considerable 
part of Thrace going back to Turkey. Again, we must 
express our dissatisfaction with the proposals for securing 
the safety of the Armenians and with the arrangements 

for preserving the neutrality of the Dardanelles. 

It is something that France and Britain have been able 
to agree at all, for some people thought the gulf between 
them too wide to be bridged. Of course, identity of poliey 
is indispensable if any terms whatever are to be imposed 
upon Turkey. Everybody knows that for generations the 
one strong diplomatic suit of the Turks was to play off 
one Power against another. For that reason the old 
Concert of Europe became an object of ridicule. Although 
the very name of the Concert of Europe has disappeared, 
the Turks ever since the Armistice have been playing the 
old game with fewer cards. They have been setting off 
Britain against France and Italy. It was obvious, then, 
that the Near East could never be quieted unless the Euro- 
pean Powers spoke with one voice, and that is why Lord 
Curzon had to make the sacrifices necessary to produce 
one voice. We much regret, however, that the sacrifices 
are as great as they are, and we can only hope that there 
may yet be an opportunity to reduce them when the new 
proposals are put into the form of a Treaty after discussion 
at Constantinople or elsewhere. 

Let us consider the main proposals point by point. The 
Greeks are to evacuate Asia Minor. It is understood that 
they have already agreed to do this though, of course, their 
attitude may change if the Turks make trouble. It is 
just conceivable that if the Turks hold out for better terms 
than they are actually being offered—if, for instance, they 
demand the whole of Thrace—the Greeks may make a 
desperate effort to send their Smyrna army to Thrace in 
order to fight for what they regard as inalienable Greek 
soil. When the Greeks have left Asia Minor the whole 
of Anatolia, including Smyrna, will again be Turkish. 
All this has become inevitable. In Smyrna, however, 
there is to be a special régime to secure the safety of Greek 
life and property. Next, there are to be provisions for 
protecting minorities elsewhere in the Turkish Empire, and 
these are to be counterbalanced by an arrangement under 
which Moslem minorities under Greek rule are also to be 
protected. As for the Armenians, Lord Curzon is said to 
have tried to obtain for them a territorial reserve. In this 
he failed, and for want of a better plan he consented to an 
arrangement which makes the League of Nations respon- 
sible for their interests. We are afraid that this is only a 
further example of using the League of Nations to cover 
up the faults of the Powers. The League of Nations is 


an instrument for expressing the united decisions of civilized 
countries, and if these countries are unable—as they clearly 








are—to agree when their respective Governments consw! 
together, how can it be hoped that the League of Nations 
has much chance of success in the same field ? , 

The new frontier in Thrace is drawn from a 

Rodosto to Midia on the Black Sea. It runs throug] 

te d a . gh 
Baba Eski and Kirk Kilisse. The point, of course, is to 
give the Turks a large area of safety on the flank of (on. 
stantinople. But in our opinion the Turks are being oi ven 
too much. Rodosto is Greek; Kirk Kilisse is Bulgarian 
In both cases “ self-determination ” breaks down simply 
because events have made it necessary to follow a policy 
more Turcophile than the merits of the case warrant 
Adrianople, which the Turks claim as a Holy City, is to 
remain in Greek hands ; but, just as there is to be a special 
régime for Greeks in Smyrna, so there is to be a special 
régime for Turks in Adrianople. The Greeks are also to 
have Gallipoli, though their occupation is to be under 
Allied control. 

We need not go into the question of Turkish reparations, 
and we come now to the question of the Straits. Here 
there has been what we can only regard as an unnecessary 
weakening of the Treaty of Sévres. The Straits are, of 
course, to be neutralized, but the doubt arises whether the 
neutralization will be satisfactory. The southern shore 
of the Straits will be in the possession of Turkey. It is 
true that it is to be “ demilitarized,” but we fear that the 
Turks will find it easy enough te bring mobile artillery 
into action there. The neutrality of the Straits will, in 
theory, be guaranteed by an inter-Allied Commission 
under a Turkish President, and further, there will be Allied 
troops in Gallipoli, on the northern shore of the Straits, 
as over-seers of the Greeks, but these things are not enough. 
The only satisfactory principle for ensuring the freedom 
of such a waterway as the Dardanelles is that the owners 
of the water should also be the owners of both shores. 

We cannot end without remarking that the comparatively 
quiet circumstances in which the representatives of France, 
Italy and Britain met in Paris were greatly to be preferred 
to the rampaging publicity with which diplomacy has been 
conducted for the past three years. We have no doubt 
that Lord Curzon did all that he could in a cool and effective 
way. The pity is that he was tied partly by promises 
which the French had already made to the Turks and partly 
by the policy of the Government, who assume that Moslem 
opinion in India has to be appeased. It would be useless 
to go into this Indian question again, and we shall content 
ourselves with saying that to do what we hold to be justice, 
irrespective of the demands of racial or religious sections, 
is the only safe principle for the British Empire. It is a 
mistake to suppose that by our present policy we are really 
making things easier in India. A comparatively few 
people have worked up specious political arguments, but 
the feeling, or rather, we might say, the ignorance or the 
indifference, of most Moslem Indians remains as it was. 
It should never be forgotten that in the Crimea we carried 
on an arduous and expensive war in the interests of 
Turkey and that it was immediately followed by the 
Indian Mutiny. 


point near 





COMMISSION ON OXFORD AND 


CAMBRIDGE. 


NHE great majority of Oxford and Cambridge men 
must have given a sigh of relief when they saw 

the Report of the Royal Commission. And when, after 
their first cursory reading of the recommendations, they 
read the Report more fully, delight and entertainment 
must have been added to their relief. The Report is indeed 
admirably written, and, in our judgment, is in exactly the 
right spirit. What a wonderful spell it is that Oxford 
and Cambridge cast! We all know spell-binders, but we 
know none like Oxford and Cambridge. The danger was 
that the ancient Universities would be remodelled into 
something quite unlike themselves as soon as they became 
appreciably dependent upon the State. Most people 
who have discussed this subject have probably come 
across reformers with the true bureaucratic mind who 
would like to turn Oxford and Cambridge into places 
of instruction rather than of education—places where 
academic tests would be the sole object and where collegiate 
life, in which are acquired inspirations, general interests, 
codes of conduct and so forth, would be lost in the 
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functioning of the University as a frigid examining body. 
These reformers would like to abolish the pass-man, in- 
different. to the argument that the pass-man may become 
a representative, not to say a missionary, of English life 
jn the colonies, or an employer of labour, or a magistrate, 
or a man whose hobby and service is county work. 
Happily, the Royal Commission has decided to recommend 
that Oxford and Cambridge should go on being what they 
have always been, only more so. The members of a Royal 
Commission may, for reasons of age or otherwise, take 
“a distant view” of Oxford and Cambridge, but their 
minds and hearts are still under the old spell and are 
bound by the same romantic affection which moved 
Matthew Arnold. The present Report shows that they 
are able to communicate something of their emotions 
and convictions to others. 

The Report points out that though Oxford and Cambridge 
are quite different places from the establishments reported 
on in 1850-52, the impression left on the public mind by 
their historic past is so deep that dons and undergraduates 
are still thought of as following much the same course of 
studies and living the same sort of lives as when Royal 
Commissioners first penetrated into their midst. But 
nowadays dons, whether professional or collegiate, 
are in constant intercourse with undergraduates and the 
personal instruction by college teachers has been carried 
to the utmost reasonable limit in most subjects. Moreover, 
most Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates are serious 
and hard-working men, if not, as the Report says, “ entirely 
divested on all occasions of the exuberance natural to 
congregated youth’—a euphemism for “ ragging” upon 
which the Royal Commissioners deserve to be congratu- 
lated. Nor is it only the interior life of the Universities 
that has changed. Members of both Universities are now 
in much more active relations with the outside world. 
Social and political studies have a great vogue. 

The Universities are great levellers. The poorest men 
are so much part of the social life of the colleges that greater 
or less means, and origins high or humble, are things “ in- 
different and unnoticed.” In that social life everybody 
stands on his merits. We are reminded of the immortal 
remark attributed to Dr. Haig Brown. A snobbish mother 
who was contemplating sending her boy to Charterhouse 
asked whether the Head-master was particular about the 
parents whose boys he accepted for the school. ‘ Dear 
Madam,” he is said to have written, “if your boy behaves 
himself and his bills are paid regularly no questions will 
be asked about his parents.” No questions are asked 
at Oxford and Cambridge. It has often been noticed that 
a boy who was unhappy or disregarded at a public school 
has at Oxford and Cambridge every chance of rehabilitation. 
For example, a boy who was not “ good at games” and 
suffered a consequent disparagement at school, may be 
adjudged one of the best of fellows in a community where 
the interests are wider and where young men have at 
length discovered that no great satisfaction is to be found 
in rapt admiration of an athletic hero if the hero happens 
to be bad mannered or dull, or both. It is gratifying that 
the Commissioners have hardly anything but praise for 
the college system. They acknowledge that it produces 
the kind of men who are increasingly in demand in nee 
The Universities, in fact, are no longer institutions which 
in the main conferred the training and the degree useful 
to clergymen, schoolmasters and professional men. They 
turn out, as the leading business men of the country have 
been in course of discovering for some years, the right kind 
of official or manager to take long views or form balanced 
opinions, to undertake the “ big thing,” and above all 
to deal competently with his fellow-men in whatever class 
they may be. Cambridge in particular has paid attention 
to her engineers and her agriculturists. But the Com- 
missioners are seriously anxious lest in these new and 
manifold activities injury may be done to the Humanities. 
The Humanities, they say, must not be starved. There 
could be ‘‘ no more disastrous mistake ” than for the State 
to encourage or permit the development of Oxford as a 
Humanities University and of Cambridge as a Science 
University. The ideal of both should be the juxtaposition 
intellectually and soeially of the best minds in diverse 
subjects. The Humanities and Science should constantly 
interact upon each other. 

We must come now to the money question, for that, 





after all, is the real reason why the State has been required 
to intervene. The Report declares that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge can “no longer pay their way.” The staffs are 
underpaid and are worked harder than ever, owing to the 
increased numbers of undergraduates—is not this increase 
a sure sign of the public approval of all that Oxford and 
Cambridge stand for in spite of what the critics have said ? 
Pension schemes, so far as they exist, have broken down, 
The interim grants of £30,000 a year which have been 
made to Oxford and Cambridge since the War are not 
enough. It is proposed, therefore, that the annual grants 
be raised to £20,000 for general purposes, and that special 
grants of £10,000 be given for the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford and the University Library at Cambridge. It is 
further recommended that the necessary lump sum be 
given for pension arrears and that annual grants be paid 
to each University, (1) for the Women’s Property Com- 
mittee or similar body (for a period of ten years) £4,000 
and, (2) for the extra-mural board which deals with exten- 
sion lectures and so forth, £6,000. We are afraid that the 
grants to the women will not be enough. The women’s 
commitments in connexion with building are very serious, 
and we could wish that they had been treated more gener- 
ously. For this is not a case of uneconomic expenditure ; 
the money will come back to the nation in the form of 
higher efficiency and more wealth-producing power. 
Grants to the Universities suffer no diminution on the 
way; there is no bureaucratic waste at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Commissioners considered alternatives to the in- 
creased grants and they turned them down, at all events 
as immediate solutions. These alternatives were (1) 
increased fees—which would, of course, defeat the objects 
for which the Universities exist by making them the resorts 
of rich men; (2) increased contributions from the Colleges 
to the Universities—which the Colleges cannot afford; 
and (3) private benefactions—which ought to be the ulti- 
mate solution, but cannot be depended upon now. The 
Report deals most sensibly with the question of benefac- 
tions. The Commissioners regard the State grants as a 
stopgap for the coming years of great difficulty, but they 
say that private benefaction is “‘the chief hope of the 
future.” We heartily agree. We cherish the hope that 
some day Oxford and Cambridge will recover their full 
freedom—a thing to be earnestly desired if only because 
future Royal Commissioners cannot be counted upon to 
deal with Oxford and Cambridge so understandingly as 
the present Commissioners deal with them. It has always 
been difficult to understand why more sums of money have 
not been left to the Universities by private persons. There 
always seems to be somebody with enough money to buy 
a celebrated picture. Why is there not somebody always 
ready to help Oxford and Cambridge, particularly when 
one remembers the affection which they command? We 
should like to see the Universities in the future helped 
indirectly rather than directly by the State, by some plan 
of abating taxation on any estate of which an appreciable 
part is left to a University. 

We have said that the Commissioners have little but 

raise for the collegiate system as it is. But they would 
cies the University and the college staffs into a closer 
federation by making college teachers in a sense the direct 
servants of the University as a whole. With this object 
in view it is proposed that the grants shall be paid to the 
University and not to the colleges. Of course, every 
college lecturer whose lectures are open is a teacher to 
the whole University. If the proposed plan is wisely 
put into practice there might be a great improvement in 
the organization of teaching. We have not room to touch 
on more points, but we must just mention the suggestion 
that holders of scholarships who are not in need of any 
financial assistance should not be given any greater material 
reward than the free use of rooms. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Asquith and his fellow- 
Commissioners on their Report. It seems to us that none 
of the many-sided activities of Oxford and Cambridge has 
been forgotten. As much emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portance of pure research as upon the great desirability 
of enabling the pass-man, who is there to be “ made” 
rather than to be taught scholarship, to absorb and carry 
away with him “the spirit of the place” for his guidance 
through life. 
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FICTION AND THE STAGE, 


F I heard a man of science say that dramatic and 
literary critics did not know what they were talking 
about I should probably, in a fit of ungovernable loyalty, 
do my best to knock him down, but ail the time I should 
know that what he said was true. It does sometimes occur, 
however, that something begins to give the dramatic and 
literary critic a glimmering of an idea of what his subject- 
matter may be, of what he means when he says “ play ” or 
“novel,” and of some characteristics by which such 
phenomena can be, if not defined, at least recog- 


nized. Such an event was the production on Friday 
for the benefit of Bedford College for Women of 
Mr. and Mrs. Squire’s dramatized version of Pride 


and Prejudice. Wow can we enumerate some of the 
characteristics of a play, and how does a modern play 
differ from a modern novel? (When I say modern, 
{ am only trying to exclude Trojan Women and 
Clarissa Harlowe.) The most obvious thing about the 
drama is that the story has all along got to be presented 
to the audience in dialogue. There is no possibility of 
direct author’s comments now that “chorus,” ‘ mes- 
senger ” and the * soliloquy ” no longer form a living part 
of stage convention, Again, a play on the stage is directed 
to three out of our six senses—hearing, sight, and that 
sixth sense which is concerned with the propinquity of 
other people, and which we may call, if we like, the personal 
magnetism of the actors—a magnetism which may be 
repellent or attractive. Then the dramatist approaches 
his audience only through the means of a set of interpreta- 
tive artists, not the actors only, but the producer and the 
designer of scenery and dress, Most of what the audience 
actually sees is not the author’s work at all; that is to say, 
it was not an inseparable and necessary part of the original 


conception. There is considerably more danger of 
muddle in a play than in a novel; everything on 
the stage has got to be quick and incisive; the 


characters have all got to stand out clearly from 
one another; there is an insistent need for aesthetic 
economy ; the author must use a very clean palette and 
be very sure of his own mind. And here the reader may 
object that I am describing not drama, but Scribism ; but 
I think if he reflects for a moment upon the differences 
between Hamlet and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
he will agree that what I say is relatively true. 
The drama is physically intensive. Even to the Eliza- 
bethan it was often but a “ three hours’ traffic.” 

Very much more is done for the audience in the drama 
than in any other art except that of the cinema. A man 
at a play individually collaborates much less directly with 
the author than does the reader of a novel, though, collec- 
tively, the audience may do almost as much. Now, this 
fact has advantages and disadvantages. The auditor is 
doing comparatively little work; so a play, in a sense, 
remains more exterior to him than does a novel, for as a 
reader he is, to himself, interpretative artist as well as auditor. 
The playgoer’s emotions do not have time to develop in 
the way that the reader’s do. On the other hand, he can 
be rushed off his feet far more effectually. The dramatist 
runs certain risks; his actors may be bad, the seats un- 
comfortable, but he has the auditer to himself during the 
time he is trying to play tricks with his consciousness. 
The cook cannot come and give notice, nor the bathroom 
geyser explode, nor the traveller arrive at a station in the 
middle of the “ strong scene ” so that the artist’s work has 
to be laid aside while the case is dealt with. The 
dramatist is like the ancient mariner, and—unlike the poet 
and the novelist—has got his victim firmly buttonholed. 
In the novel the reader has a great deal of work to 
do. The writer has translated his emotion into this 
tabloid form of the written word: the reader has to recon- 
vert it into emotion. As Mr. Percy Lubbock points 
out in his admirable book, The Craft of Fiction, as a man 
reads he constructs another novel which runs concurrently 
with the one the author wrote. It is easy to see what he 
means if we think of an extreme case, where the reader 
selects from a mass of incident—Nicholas Nickleby, Anna 
Karenina, or some teeming volume of Balzac. Then, again, 


the novel is a thing differently unrolled in time. The play- 
wright has his two and a-half hours, but we may live for 
weeks, even months, in the company of Uncle Toby or 











Heist ; we may take our walks with Catherine Morland 
and Henry Tilney, or fancy ourselves whole evenings 
playing whist with Mr. Woodhouse, Miss Bates and Emma 
This slow living with the characters makes us ready ion 
absorb far stranger and more subtle atmospheres in a novel 
or a tale than we could assimilate on the stage. In the 
stage version of Victory Heist is the typical product 
of the English public school. Furthermore, in a theatre 
we are far more limited by physical considerations, 
Not Mr. Cochran himself would try to dramatize 
Gulliver's Travels, and the poets have made us a Helen 
more beautiful than any mortal woman. But the novel 
has its own peculiar difficulties. Personally, I think 
that it is, technically, far more difficult to manage 
than a play, though, heaven knows, good dramatic tech- 
nique is hard enough. But in the case of the stage, at 
least the difficulties are mechanical. They are matters of 
effectiveness, of getting people cleanly in and out, of little 
dodges and niceties of narration, of what to bring on the 
stage, of what to have managed “ off,” of not needing ten 
doors to every room, of not having Act III. on the Sussex 
Downs or at the foot of Fuji Yama by moonlight. But 
in the novel the entanglements are cobwebs or a snow- 
storm. The writer is faced by a_ bewildering choice 
of methods of narration, of scale, of stress, of focus. Then 
the reader is his collaborator; he has got to make that 
collaborator work hard enough to keep him interested, 
and not so hard as to become tired. He has got to hold 
him, make him see and hear and feel, and to move him 
and to make him come back faithful to the book though 
all the geysers in the world explode. Then, in the 
matter of subtlety, a good deal of slapdashness of 
thought will pass muster on the stage, and a great many 
simple mental tricks in the rush and glamour of that two 
hours and a-half spent in the social, lenient, atmosphere of a 
theatre. But speciousness and lack of subtlety are to: 
easily found out when a piece of work can be re-examined 
bit by bit at leisure. 

In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Squire’s adaptation of Prise 
and Prejudice, every now and then the delicacy of the 
workmanship was very apparent. Here had been Miss 
Austen polishing her fine ivory tablets with a poet to help 
her. Pride and Prejudice is, I suppose, the only novel of 
Miss Austen’s which it would be at all possible to show on 
the stage—or could Northanger Abbey be done ? I doubt it. 
Miss Austen chose the novel as her form, and she had the 
most perfect instinctive sense of her medium, and within 
her self-imposed limitations took every sort of technical 
advantage of it. Some of these had to go. For instance, 
Pemberley was in Derbyshire—somehow so suitable for 
Mr. Darey—but Mr. and Mrs. Squire-were obliged to move 
it to Sussex. Then, again, Pride and Prejudice, so crisp 
and incisive as a novel, has to have a good deal of stiffening 
added before it will make a brisk play. It was the addition 
of this stiffening that I a little dreaded, but I need not have 
feared: the collaborators supplied it with the utmost 
discretion and success. I suppose, like all extravagant 
devotees, lovers of Miss Austen have a secret belief 
at the back of their minds that nobody understands 
their adored but themselves. I am loth publicly to 
acknowledge it, but that is what I at least feel, and 
it was therefore with a certain amount of misgiving that 
I went to the Palace Theatre last Friday. Would the 
actors know what they were about? Would they 
understand ? 

Well, I don’t think they did for the most part, but I am 
bound, a little reluctantly, to confess that Mr. and Mrs. 
Squire understood exactly. Therefore to Pride 
and Prejudice on the stage was not only an inter- 
esting technical lesson, full of “do's” and * dont’s,” 
but it was most pleasant to see the beautiful thing 
so skilfully turned about. And there, I think, we 
have the justification of the dramatization of novels. 
I am not sure that we are to consider them as 
plays when they are done, but undoubtedly the reinter- 
pretation, the further light which is thus shed on the novel 
itself, is admirable. For there is no doubt that in the case 
of any piece of aesthetic work we all easily reach saturation 
point. Though we may decide that we do not always, and as 
a final thing, want to see Miss Austen’s book reflected in 
the glass of the theatre, yet by the rearrangement of the 
parts which is thus effected we do see it afresh, and that is 
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» delight, as the very large audience obviously agreed. I 
am afraid I shall have to admit Mr. and Mrs. Squire to 
the hitherto select company of two (Mr. Pearsall Smith is 
the other) who, in my opinion, really understand Miss 
Austen. TARN. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Oe 
RISE IN SECURITIES. 

MONETARY PROSPECTS—DEMAND FOR INVESTMENT 
STOCKS—DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE—THE CITY 
AND GENOA. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ** SPECTATOR.” 
Sirn,—The further great rise which has taken place in 
Investment stocks during the past week must be attributed 
in the main to expectations of cheaper money and to the 
talk of an early reduction in the Bank Rate. A fortnight | 
ago I referred to the fact that all the discernible factors, 
apart from political conditions, were making for a further 
improvement in Investment securities; and it is the 
discounting in advance of these favourable influences 
which is responsible for what amounts almost to a boom 
in Government and kindred securities. What are these | 


discernible factors? First, there is the fact not only of 
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5 to 6 per cent. Great as was the fall at one time in 
Government stocks from the level of their issue price, 
I doubt if at any time the decline within a given period 
was so great as has been the advance during the past 
six months. Having regard to the influences I have 
already mentioned, and to which perhaps might be added 
the expectations of some new Conversion Loan, I think it is 
quite probable that the rise in Investment securities has 
by no means spent its force. Nevertheless, I must hold 
to the opinion expressed some few months ago, namely, 
that the second half of the present year may probably 
see a reaction in Investment stocks. I suggest that as 
regards the value of money itself, the effects of ease are 
being discounted pretty rapidly in the Money Market, 
so that during this week we have had business in bills 
at as low a rate as 2{ per cent. Morcover, when allowance 
is made for the deduction of the six shillings Income-tax, 
it will be seen that the net yield on the 5 per cent. War 
Loan, for example, is scarcely better than 3} per cent. ; 
and in some cases, such as Victory Bonds, the yield is 
rather lower. Should the Income-tax be reduced to 
five shillings, matters in that respect would, of course, 
be slightly improved; but even so it almost looks as 
though gilt-edged securities were getting somewhere neat 
high-water mark for the moment, and that there might 
be a tendency to seck investments in the second rank. 

Me ** 
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cheaper money but of the likelihood of its continuance for 
a while, owing to stagnation of trade. If the Bank Rate 
comes down to 4 per cent.—the fall should not be predicted 
too confidently—the joint stock banks may follow suit | 
by reducing deposit rates to 2 per cent., in which case a | 
further impetus will be given to the withdrawal of money 
from deposit for investments. On Saturday more 
than £30,000,000 of Government dividends and other 
moneys will be released; and if it should be a case of 
these moneys being borrowed temporarily from the Bank 
of England on Ways and Means, there will, for a 
few days at all events, be an absolute superfluity 
of credits. In fact, monetary conditions will be made 
to appear even easier than they actually are, and the 
effect may easily be further to stimulate the upward 
movement in Investment stocks. In that event, however, 
it will be well to remember the cause of the extreme ease, 
for it will inevitably be corrected a few weeks later by | 
the Government borrowing some of the surplus credits 
on Treasury Bills and Treasury Bonds with the object of 





repaying the Bank. 
The Market is also anti ipating a reduction shortly in 


the Federal Reserve Board rate of discount in the United 
States, which, if it occurs, will give, as it were, a further 
official pronouncement en the value of loanable capital ; 
and it is not improbable that in the event of these changes 
in the rate of discount in America and this country tha 
some further reductions may be made in their rates by 
some of the Continental banking institutions. <A further 
circumstance responsible for the bullish tone of public 
securities is the hope that the Budget will provide for a 
reduction of at Jeast one shilling in the Income-tax— 
a point which would, of course, affect the net yield on } 
securities. Finally, it may be noted that American and 
other foreign purchases of our securities tend to increase, 
while, on the other hand, the public seems slow to realize, 
n at the higher level 
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How high is the level as compared with prices of but 
a few months ago may be gathered from the following 
list of a few representative stocks, showing how to-day’s 
lowest of last year :— 
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prices compare with the 


Lowest Present Rise, 

Last Year. Price. 
Consols P ‘ 444 .. S56xd .. 11% 
Conversion 34°, Loan 61} 74 , 12} 
Local Loans 3° 49% 634 xd 138 
frish Land 23°, 45). 57 ~» Ils 
War Loan 5°, 82%; .. 9813/16.. 15 15/16 
Funding 4% Loan 67 -. 84} ee TG 
Victory Bonds 72 oo 873 ee 15S 
India 3% . 46} -— fF gun 64 
Bank Stock 164 »- 233 ee 69 


In the of Bank stock it must be noted that the 
dividend itself has been increased for the half-year from 


case 


| be written. 
it is sufficient for the City to note that the Soviet Govern- 
| ment has never given a satisfactory 


Indeed, there have already been sufficient signs of that 
tendency in the growing activity of English Rails, where 
business has been stimulated further by the various 
merger schemes. During the last week or two there has 
also been some revival in the shares of industrial concerns, 
while foreign securities and foreign railways have come 
more into favour. Nevertheless, the point should not be 
ignored that this tendency is also indicative of hopes 
of a revival sooner or later in trade activity, and when 
that occurs gilt-edged securities may feel the draught. 
Nor, of course, can the huge new issues of capital be left 
out of consideration. Instalments still to be met on 
loans already issued are considerable, while it looks as 
though within the next few weeks new foreign loans might 
total not far short of twenty millions, to say nothing of 


| Colonial and Home Industrial borrowings. 


* 


The City is glad to note that Mr. Lloyd George's exuber- 
ance in the matter of giving full recognition to the Soviet 
Government has apparently received a check. Business 
men had felt considerable apprehension with regard to 
the Genoa Conference, believing that its prime intention 
was to procure this recognition; and, indeed, even now 
there is little doubt that in the proposed formation of 
big international financial and trading corporations and 
in other discernible tactics the Government is giving 
evidence of its determination to establish trade relations 
with Russia. In view of the anxiety on the part of all 
financial and business men to see an improvement in 
trade, both local and international, it may, perhaps, seem 
strange that there should be such opposition the 
recognition of Russia, although it may be noted in passing 
that the feeling is one whigh the United States—a country 
by no means disposed to be neglectful of her material 
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interests—appears to share. 


The explanation of the matter, however, is twofold. 
Rightly or wrongly, the City distrusts both the Bolshevik 
Government and the prime mover, Mr. Lloyd George, 
in the British campaign for recognition. As regards the 
former, whole columns rather than a few sentences might 
From the business point of view, however, 


ssurance with regard 


to recognition of its external debt, and that not only 
has the Provisional Trade Agreement with Russia of a 
year ago proved practically abortive so far any 
business resulting concerned, but the Agreement 
seems to have been abused by the Bolshevik Government 
in carrying on its political campaign against this country 
in more than one direction. Nor is it forgotten that the 
Trade Agreement itself was carried through against the 
wishes of our trading community as a whole ; the Federation 
of British Industries, indecd, actually presenting a protest 


as 


is 
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to the Government more than a year ago against the 
agreement unless the Soviet Government gave a very 
clear undertaking with regard to its external obligations. 
Judging from the official communiqués, it would secm 
that any recognition of the Soviet Government is now 
to be made strictly conditional upon definite promises 
to recognize Russia’s pre-War debts. The City, however, 
thinks it has sound reason to apprehend that there is a 
good deal of camouflage in this matter, and that various 
ampudent counterclaims are likely to be put forward 
by the Soviet Government with the object of whittling 
down Russia’s external indebtedness to some insignificant 
amount. 
* “ * * 

Finally, it must be noted, the City is very tired of 
Mr. Lloyd George in his réle of Peacemaker. Experience 
has shown that, whether it is a question of a Labour 
dispute or of greater issues such as those recently presented 
in Ireland, expediency rather than principle seems to be 
the determining factor with the Prime Minister. In 1918 
the Government issued a manifesto declaring that there 
could be no recognition of Russia without the fullest 
acknowledgment of pre-War obligations. Yet last year it 
concluded a provisional agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in which the recognition by that Government of 
such obligations was of the feeblest. So in Ireland, 
Ministers, having vowed that the Government would 
uphold law and order at all costs, completely surrendered 
those principles to the Sinn Feiners. Anxious, therefore, 
as business men may be to see business revive, they are so 
firmly convinced that no international trading can be 
sound which does not rest upon integrity, honour and good 
faith that they would prefer to wait until those qualities 
are more clearly exercised rather than snatch at the chances 
of some earlier revival by compromising them through 
premature recognition of a Government which has the 
ceeord of the present Soviet régime in Russia.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


The City, March 29th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

CARSON AND CASEMENT—A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 

(To tHe Epitor or tre “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The reply of Sir Horace Plunkett in his New York lecture 
with regard to the differentiation between Casement and Carson 
was so unjust, misleading and erroneous, that I hope that you 
will allow me to point out its ethical defects. His reply was 
‘One was hanged, the other was made a judge.” This reply, 
in my opinion, involves what logicians call false analogy, sug- 
gestion of the false and concealment of the truth. The whole 
matter revolves about this question, viz., what is treason and 
were both traitors to the same degree? 

Carson did what Andrew Johnson and the loyalists of 1861 
did in West Virginia in clinging to the Union and in offering 
armed resistance to secession. Therefora, there was no more 
wrong in offering Carson a seat ip the Ca’.inet than there was 
in the setting up of West Virginia as a separate State of the 
Union, brought about by Abraham Lincoln and the Congress 
of the United States, and im the election of Andrew Johnson to 
the Vice-Presidency in 1864, which made him President through 
the assassination of Lincoln in 1865. Johnson was given that 
high honour as a reward for his unsuccessful effort to keep 
his State from being forced out of the Union. Plunkett’s sug- 
gestion that Carson was made a Law Lord in 1921 because of his 
resistance to the Home Rule Act of 1914 has absolutely no 
ground to stand upon, and is clearly an unwarranted assump- 
tion. The present Lord Chancellor and Carson are universally 
known as the leaders of the Bar of the United Kingdom, and 
they are, therefore, most properly associated in, what would 
be called by Americans, the Supreme Court of the United 
Kingdom. Both acted earnestly together in the so-called Ulster 
rebellion of 1914, although the Lord Chancellor was English 
born and represented an English constituency, while Lord 
Carson was born in Ireland, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and represented an Irish constituency. 

The differentiation between Casement and Carson is of the 
widest sort. During all his time in the consular service 
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Casement was a vindictive and bitter enemy of the United 
Kingdom, which paid his salary all his years of service and 





awarded him a pension and a title. His. seditious articles 
published before the War, and his diary now being published, 
show that he was a passionate admirer of Germany, whieh 
never did anything for him, while his heart was overflowing 
with venomous hatred of the United Kingdom, which had com 
his generous benefactor. Surely it is hard to find in modern 
history any man more worthy to rank with 
consummate traitor. 

The only charge of treason possible against. Lord Carson 
lies in the fact that ho fearlessly and openly opposed the 
application of the Home Rule Act of 1914 to Northern Iye. 
land. The weakness of that charge will readily be seen in 
comparison with Casement’s acts when we study the genesis of 
the Act which he opposed. A single amendment of three lines 
allowing Ulster to remain an integral part of the United King. 
dom, as West Virginia was treated in 1861, would have disarmed 
his opposition and that of the Ulster Covenanters. Such ap 
Act as that of 1914 would not have been possible under thy 
United States Constitution, and would not stand examination 
in a United States Court as to its constitutionality. It was 
passed at the tyrannical dictation of less than one-tenth of the 
sovereign legislature, and this tyrannical minority enjoyed 
twice the representation which it could have attained in the 
U.S. Congress, or to which it was entitled. It was unicameral 
legislation, for it was three times rejected by the Upper House 
of the legislative Parliament. A majority of the represent,- 
tives from England, whose population is seven-ninths of the 
United Kingdom, voted against it, and the narrow maiority of 
80 on the third reading practically coincided with the 
members from the region now known as Southern Ireland, 
which forms about 7 per cent. of the population of the United 
Kingdom and pays about 4 per cent. of the taxes paid into the 
national exchequer. 

If determined opposition to enacted law constitutes treason, 
then it can easily be said that a stronger charge lies against 
Sir Horace Plunkett for his outspoken and defiant opposition 
to the Home Rule Act of 1920 than against Lord Carson for his 
opposition to the Home Rule Act of 1914. That of 1920 was 
passed by the House of Commons with a vote in its favour 
nearly four times the vote against it, and it was also passed 
by the House of Lords by a large majority. On the other 
hand, the majority of 80 in 1914 was entirely made up of Irish 
votes, and, as I have said, it was rejected by large majorities 
three times by the Upper House of Parliament. Besides, the 
Imperial contribution required of all Ireland by the Asquith 
Act of 1914 was 50 million dollars greater than that required 
by the Home Rule Act of 1920, although the Imperial burden 
of debt of the United Kingdom is much greater now than it 
was then. 

Finally, the opposition of Northern Ireland to the Act of 1914 
cost not a single life and no destruction of property, while the 
opposition of Southern Ireland to the Act of 1920 has cost many 
violent deaths and the destruction of millions of dollars of 
public and private property. For these reasons I claim that 
the charge of deliberate opposition to duly enacted law has a 
much sounder basis against Sir Horace Plunkett than against 
Lord Carson.—I am, Sir, &c., Georcs L. Fox. 

February 15th. 

(Mr. Fox’s statement of the position of Lord Carson is 
unassailable. Lincoln said the final word as to the inalienable 
right of Northern Ireland when he said of West Virginia: 
“It is said that the admission of West Virginia is secession, and 
tolerated only because it is our secession. Well, if we call it 
by that name, there is still difference enough between secession 
against the Constitution and secession in favour of the Con- 
stitution.”—Eb. Spectator.] 
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SIR HENRY WILSON’S ADVICE TO 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—In the concluding paragraphs of your excellent article on 
Ulster you recommend propaganda to the Ulstermen, and indi- 
cate the lines which should be followed. I am frequently in 
Ireland, and believe I am correct in saying that Ulstermen are 
not ignorant of the value of ‘‘ getting Great Britain warmly 
on their side,’ but it appears to me you have given the reason 
yourself why their cause and their case are not better known 
on this side of the water. At the left-hand bottom corner of 
page 355 in your last issue you write: “‘The Morning Post, 
which for reasons we cannot fathom, is still the only London 
paper to give a full and accurate account of the anarchy in 
Ireland.” If there is no influence or pressure on the London 
and provincial papers to suppress facts as to the state of 
Ireland, they are not given because the newspaper managers 
find such information is not wanted by their public, who 
prefer to know all about football, divorces, and the Fatty 
Arbuckle type of incident to matters which concern the welfare 
of their fellow-subjects and of the Empire, as well as their 
own prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., Peren SWAN. 

Broughty Ferry. 


ULSTER. 
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NATIONAL LIBERALISM. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—It must be a matter of sincere regret to all sane and 
patriotic Liberals to read the retrograde articles and advice 
given to National Liberals last week in the columns of the 
Spectator, which we have always looked to for sound and 
reasonable support for so many years, and especially for the 
principles which have been upheld by Liberal Unionists, who 
now are an essential portion of the National Liberal Party 
in the country, and ‘are the strongest supporters of the 
present Prime Minister and his Liberal and Liberal-Conserva- 
tive colleagues. The advice to them and other Coalitionist 
Liberals not only to desert their eminent leader and great 
statesman, Mr. Lloyd George, but to join the disunited Conser- 
yative rank and tile who are wavering in their allegiance to 
their own statesmen, and inclined to join their Tory tail of 
the impossible Die-hards, hard to believe in the 
Spectator, and I hope will not be followed by any of those who 
believe in real Liberal principles, which have largely per- 
meated Conservative statesmen. We should rather have ex- 
pected to read in the Spectator practical and reasonable advice 
to the very large number of new and unpledged Liberals in 
the constituencies to rally round the National Liberal leaders 
and the Liberal-Conservative statesmen in the present Cabinet 
and. prevent the retrograde secession to the unpatriotic 
clamour of the limited number of the extreme Tory section of 
the Conservative Party. 

It is curious how so large a portion of the metropolitan 
Press has been misled by club and drawing-room 
chatter in London political circles, which finds but limited 
support in the Midlands and Northern counties or in the 
important provincial Press generally. Liberalism is a fact, 
and progressive in accordance with the requirements and 
necessities of the times in which we live, and it has been fully 
recognized by the present Coalition Cabinet. The word 
Unionist is unmeaning and quite out of date now, and what 
is Conservatism now except a name, unless Conservatism is a 
reactionary policy with remnants of the Protectionist and 
class Toryism, as it was eighty years ago when, as now, the 
“rank and file” of the Party broke away from Sir R. Peel 
and their other statesmen to remain in the political wilderness 
util rescued by the intelligent opportunism of Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, who was no Tory, but a great and patriotic political 
leader. 

In my opinion the Prime Minister has acted wisely and 
patriotically on his second thoughts in leaving the respon- 
sibility of breaking up the present Cabinet to the Conservative 
‘rank and file’’ after the strong expressions of loyalty to 
himself and the Coalition by all his Liberal and Conservative 
colleagues, but in order to convince foreign countries, after all 
the abuse and mis-statements in the Press, it is necessary that 
the Washington precedent should be repeated in the House of 
Commons, though personally he might well consider the 
genuine testimony of such high-minded statesmen as Sir A. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Derby, and other colleagues 
quite sufficient to confirm his prestige as fully representing 
patriotic public opinion in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hainton Hall, March 27th. HENEAGE. 
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[Tite CONNEXION BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE 
KEMALIST TURKS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
2,—I believe the following items of information may interest 
not seen them mentioned in any of 
They will more the 
rather dependency of, the Kemalist 
Moscow and consequently of Berlin. 





have 





your readers. I 
the London newspapers. 
close connexion with, or 
Turks on the Soviets of 
The Journal des Débats of March 21st publishes a wire of the 
Balkan Agency from Angora, in which it is stated that the 
President of the Angora Parliament is reported to have said 
in a virulent speech against the Entente, mainly that: “ All 
the Powers may unite themselves against us. We do not mind. 
With or without the Entente we shall all the same be against 
Entente.”” These words were acclaimed by the audience 
in the House with cries of: ‘‘ War to the Entente! Long live 
Germany and Russia! The Turkish Press Bureau in Paris 
has issued a denial ‘as not having received any news yet.” 
h newspaper justly points out, is no 
m the contrary it only corroborates 


prove once 


the 


Such a denial, as a Frene 
denial. 
the fact. 
Another statement that will not, I believe, be denied by the 
Turks is the bitter complaints made by the Bolshevist repre 
Angora to the Kemalist Foreign Affairs Com- 
Missariat concerning railway concessions to Americans, Djelal 
Boy, the Kemalist Commissaire, answered humbly that: ‘* The 


I dare say that 


&entative at 


American propositions were simply being studied and that 


anvhow no concession would be granted to the Americans with- 


out the consent of the Soviets, who would, in any case, be 





I consider these statements of 
their publication in your 


preferred to the Americans.” 
sufficient importance to justify 
valuable paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Metas, M.C. 
(formerly Secretary to King Constantine) 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 

(To tHe Epirorn or THe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I suggest that the figures sent by Mr. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, Germanstown, Philadelphia, to prove that the Pro- 
hibition Act is vindicating itself are not of much value in view 
of the fact that he gives no statistics for the year 1921. Through 
its own correspondents the New York World made a national 
survey to ascertain to what degree the Prohibition Law had 
become effective, and the replies were published on January 
15th, 1922. The following extracts may be interesting by reason 
of the fact that some of them refer to cities mentioned by 
Mr. W. H. Griffith Thomas :— 

“In Philadelphia crime has increased, and child wayward- 
ness, much of which the police trace to liquor, is increasing. 
Four thousand children less than 16 years old, and 9,000 
persons from 16 to 21, were arrested in 1921. In Minneapolis 
the municipal court estimates that drunkenness has increased 
66 per cent. -over 1920. New Orleans shows an increase in 
drunkenness from 3,250 in 1920 to 6,616 in 1921. The annual 
report of the municipal courts of Chicago proves that drunken- 
ness increased last year, 51,300 persons being arraigned for 
intoxication in 1921 as against 32,305 in 1921. At a meeting of the 
Milwaukee City Council, Alderman John Koener, in supporting 
a measure to legalize the sale of wines and beer, stated that the 
records of the Sheriff’s Office showed 1,698 arrests for drunken- 
ness in Milwaukee county for the year 1920 and 3,105 for the 
first ten months of 1921.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., J. E. Vernon Poorer. 

{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Str,—Under the above heading in your issue of March 11th 
Mr. Grifith Thomas gives some interesting figures, showing 
that in fifty-nine cities of the United States, with a combined 
population of 20,000,000, there were during the year 1920 
109,768 arrests for drunkenness. The ahove figures led me to 
look up the convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales 
with a population of 37,000,000. To my surprise I found that 
in 1920 they amounted to 95,763. It would appear that the 
United States under Prohibition are not nearly so sober as 
England and Wales without it.—I am, Sir, &., E. Rowson. 





A TRIBUTE TO OUR RULE IN EGYPT. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In your “ News of the Week ” ending March 4th, I notice 
that whilst you, like many others, are not quite happy about 
the Egyptian settlement, you think it probably the best that 
could now be achieved under the circumstances. You observe, 
however, that under it the position of the land cultivators will 
probably be worsened, but that meantime, at least, they do not 
understand this. 1 happened to be in Cairo a week or two ago 
for a couple of days, and revisited the great Moslem University 
of El Azhar in company with a very intelligent Arab guide. I 
asked him if there were many students at the University at 
present, and he said “‘ No, only fourteen thousand, three thou- 
sand less than the number in attendance before the riots last 
year,” and he gave as the reason the disapproval of the country- 
people of the agitation against the British and the fear of these 





people that their sons would be led into evil courses by the 
extreme element at the Uniwersity. He said a cousin of his 
own in his village had removed his son for this reason, and 
added that “ Of course, we know how much we owe to the 
British occupation.” I think this information may be of some 





interest to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Roserr UsuHer. 


Wells, Hawick. 





LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE C.O.S. 

(To tHE Epiror or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—It may interest your readers to know that the great and 
good Lord Shaftesbury, when presiding at an annual meeting 
of the C rhties, said: “If all yf 
our great city administered by the ¢ 
would be practically no pov 
bury's life was given up to good 


the charities 


O.S. in the ’eig 


‘OS ti 





here were 
rty in London.” Lord Shaftes- 
low-men.—lI 


Aw Ocro 





works for his fe 
am, Sir, &c., ‘ ENARIAN. 
STAGE ARCHITECTURE 

[To tHe Epiror or THE ** Spectato! 

I have read your dramati 
the later acts of 





critic’s observations on the 


David Garr 


Sir, 
painted architecture in i 
the Queen’s Theatre, and I should, as an architect, like to add 
my I, too, like your critic, went to see 

phay purely for the sake of Mr. L’aul Shelving’s dresses 


own testimony. 
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décor, and, as regards the former at least, was well rewarded. 
The set of the first act involves no “‘ architecture ” properly 
speaking, being a formal garden en féle with great trelliage 
arches decked out with fairy-lights, a delightful and stately 
background to a whirling masquerade. In the next two acts, 
however, we are. given interiors apparently and happily 
inspired by Mr. Lovat Fraser’s setting for the Beggar’s Opera. 
The same simple conventions are used to suggest a Ifanoverian 
background—the whited, barred sash windows, the lunette and 
the q@il de beuf—but one supposes that Mr. Shelving, not 
content with these hints, felt that the thing looked a bit too 
severe and bare, and so added a number of ill-conceived quasi- 
architectural “features’’ that no Georgian or any other 
architect would have countenanced. There may be no particular 
merit in maintaining the architectural unities or in displays of 
scholarship or even in a sense of “‘ period ”—indeed, they may 
he (like everything else) tiresome in excess—but to suggest first 
the idealized eighteenth century of the Beggar’s Opera and 
Hfogarth, and then to take it all back again with trimmings 
borrowed from Mid-Victorian sideboards is at least disconcert- 
ing. Your critic unkindly compares these embellishments to 
the decoration of a twentieth-century tea-shop, but he is no 
more just than kind, for the modern tea-shop often has con- 
siderable claims to architectural consideration, whilst surely 
no one but a provincial undertaker could be happy with the 
coarse, lumpish, and ill-propertioned mouldings, swags, pilaster 
caps and other details of ‘‘ A Room in Ingot’s House.” 

The general conception is well enough, but in the details 
Mr. Shelving has evidently been badly let down by someone. 
Not infrequently the most impressive thing about a modern 
production is the list of all the experts concerned appearing at 
the foot of the programme. Wigs, dresses, shoes, lighting 
effects, “illusions,” ‘‘ period furniture,” and “ The Great 
Danes in the third act ” have each been provided by someone 
who is a specialist in that particular line and who has very 
properly been called in to help the producer in the realization 
of his ideas. There is also, of course, the scenery by a scene 
painter, the music by a musician, and, indeed, the play by a 
playwright-all confidently named as “ Proper Men”’ special'y 
trained and skilled in their several vocations. It is usually 
only the “ architectural effects ” that are anonymous, and quite 
obviously the special concern of nobody more authoritative than 
a scene painter’s assistant. It were, perhaps, as unreasonabie 
to expect tolerable architecture trom scene painter 
effective scene painting from an architect, but one would have 
thought it worth somebody’s while to go to an archilect for a 
little advice when architecture is involved in the set. 

A good case may be made out for the omission of all archi- 
tecture of a stylistic sort, together with all other realism in 
the sete of certain sorts of play, but if architecture as ordinarily 
understood is to be introduced at all, it seems a pity that it 
should not be as well done and as “‘ competent” as the wigs 
aud dresses and the rest of the items of what collectively con- 
stitute the “ décor.” 

Ilappily, there are honourable exceptions to the general rule 
that “‘any sort of architecture will do for the stage,”” and they 
are not so rare as they used to be,though we may still see other- 
wise admirable productions blemished by quite gratuitious 
solecisms when it comes to architecture. Sceing the theatres 
that they have to work in, it is not to be wondered at if pro- 
ducers are shy of seeking the help of architects on the stage 
itself, but someone ought to remind them that the London 
theatres were mostly built by special ‘‘ theatre architects” 
in an unfortunate fashion at an unfortunate time, and that 
the deplorable consequences cannot fairly be used against the 
ordinary architect of to-day. 

Mr, Granville Barker is renowned for a scrupulous nicety 
in the matter of stage details, and what he says in his new hook, 
The Exemplary Theatre, is much to the point :— 


a as 


*‘Our aim is to make of the theatre a place where the senses 
are sharpened to immediate response, most immediate in the 
actors, contributively in all the workers ascendant or distri- 
huted, resultantly in the audience. It follows, does it not, 
that there will be a response to coarse stimuli as to fine, and 


wlways an easier letting down into the slough of bad taste | 
! 


than a tuning up to good. Therefore cne cannot afford 


knock a nail in wrong.” 


lo 


Certainly one should not be excused for publicly exhibiting 

had architecture when good may be had for the same cost (or 

less), though possibly at the expense of a little more trouble. 

~J am, Sir, &c., ‘ CLoven Witsiams-Exzis. 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall. 





TITE ATR SERVICE. 
[To tne Epiror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir Hf. Wilson urges that really satisfactory co-operation 
cannot be obtained in war without unity of command, yet he 
does not suggest that the Navy should be placed under the 


Sir, 











orders of the General-in-Chief. His view rests on the assump. 
tion that the Air Service is auziliary to the Army and Navy: 
the opposite view rests on the assumption that the Air Service 
is on a footing of equal importance with Army and Navy 
Even in the latter case real co-operation is necessary if the 
best results are to be obtained. In any particular combined 
operation the respective réle of the three great arms—Army 
Navy, and Air Force—can only be decided in one of two esta 
by an authority responsible for the whole, viz., by directing 
the commanders of the arms, which are for the (ime being 
and the purpose in hand auxiliary, to carry out the rél pre- 
scribed for them by the commander of the arm responsible for 
the main part of the operation, or by directing the operati ts 
himself. As we have no individual who is at once an Army 
Navy, and Air officer, the first alternative must invariably | : 
resorted to. Nevertheless, a Minister or Ministry of some kind 
must prescribe the proportions of the three great arms which 
are to be made available for particular operations, as well as 
for the normal requirements of the campaign, and be r¢ 

sible for supply and training. Is there any good reason why 
the Air Service should not be as independent of 
Army as the two latter are of each other ?- 


>spon- 


Navy and 
I am, Sir, &e., 


i. Hf. B, 





PORTRAITS OF ST. PETER AND ST. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Srectator.’’] 
Str,—The discovery of reputed early portraits of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in the hypogeum near the Porta Maggiore in Rome 
is one of the deepest interest. But it seems to me that the 
interest is not so much as a new discovery, but as confirming 
the traditionary likenesses of the Apostles, which are met with 
in so many of the churches in Rome. So distinctive are the 
two types—St. Peter, robust, with square forehead and thick 
hair; St. Paul, thin and emaciated, with the face of a scholar— 
that anyone going from church to church in Rome has n 
difficulty in singling out the two from the rest 
The two figures are in the Tribune of St. John Lateran, in 
the Lateran Museum, the mosaics in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
St. Prassede, and St. Pudenziana—to mention only a few that 
occur to one at the moment. All have the general 
types as are seen in this latest discovery of Signor Lanciani, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


PAUL. 


of the Apostles, 


5alne 


LACH MAN, 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “* Sezctator.’’] 
Sin,—The story of Lachman must have been read with joy 
throughout India. We have all known Lachman and the 
inevitable telegram that summons him to the aid of his suffer- 
ing relations. My mali (gardener) is equally handicapped. 
Only the other day he came with a long face and a piece of 
pink paper in his hand on which was written “ Mother ill; 
come at once.” January is a busy month, so I said firmiy (the 
equivalent of) ‘ nonsense,” knowing if the message by any 
remote chance was true he would go. He bears no malice, and 
has just brought me his daily offering of violets, and is full of 
the glories of the new pink cactus dahlia. A friend in Shillong 
had a mali who was constantly heing sent for to nurse the 
sick or comfort the bereaved. When she finally parted from 
him, more in scrrow than in anger, she wrote in his chit that 
she ‘‘ must have someone with less delicate relations.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., K. S. Ricwarpsoy. 
21 Belvedere Road, Alipore, Calcuita. 








“THE MIND IS THE MAN.” 

[To tHE Epitor oF tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Reviewing Flammarion’s work Death and Iis Mystery 
you make use of Cromwell’s words, ‘“ The mind is the man,” 
remarking that Cromwell was probably quoting this phrase 
“from somebody else,’? and you invite your readera to assist 
in tracing its origin. ‘‘ H, B.”’ and Mr. Dawson respond, the 
former giving Ovid, the latter Cicero, as the originator. You 
were right in your surmise that we owe it to a Greek. The 
phrase is found in the First Alcibiades of Plato. The passage, 


translated in Hamilton’s Metaphysics, vol. f., pp. 162-3-4, near 
the conclusion, runs thus :— 

“Socrates: What, then, is man? 

Aucrprapes: I cannot eay. 

Socgates: You can at least say that the man is that which 


uses the body. 

Avcrpiapes: True. 

Socrates: Now, does anything use the body but the mind? 

Avcmipes: The mind alone. 

Socrates: The mind is, therefore, the man.” 
Similarly, Socrates is reported by Xenophon in the Memora 
bilia, 4, 13, and 17, as using this favourite phrase in dialectical 
discourse, i.c., a discourse in which your opponent is carried 
along with you by admissions. Socrates taught the complete 


. . . y . , le 
rationalization of morality, whereas Plato, more accurate!y: 
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ee 
recognizes the dual character of the soul—rational and irra- 
tional. Our understanding of the term “ mind,” therefore, is 
Platonic rather than Socratic. Further, “The mind the 
man” is by implication the central thought of Old Testament 
writere, and is a connotation of Genesis ii. 7, the authorship 
and date of which a layman must leave to the theologian.— 


&e., D. Bayne. 





is 


I am, Sir, 
Dhu Verren, Porlrush. 


DAHL THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
small 





a work on the Swedish 


through your columns, ask anyone 


Sir.—l am writing 
Michel Dahl, and might I, 
who has portraits painted by this artist, or letters written by 


[I am, Sir, &c., W. Nisser. 


painter | 
| 
| 


him, to communicate with me?- 


3 Bramham Gardens, SW. 


“THE YELLOW JACKET.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.'’] 
Sin—Mr. “ Tarn,” your dramatic critic, accuses the actors in 
The Yellow Jacket ot the vilest cockneyisms.”” ‘To | 
take one point only, he says that brahn is said for brown. 
This is not so; the word obviously meant is brawn, which is | 
pronounced as it should be. The line “ Observe how I contend 
with brawn” is spoken by an actor who happens to be an 
M.A. of Alma Mater Cantab. We suspect Mr. “ Tarn” of 
heing the same, but he, perhaps, is unduly conscious of the 
Sir, &e., S.C, Biackpen. 
St James’, SW. 1. 
A CORRECTION, 
(To Tue Eprrox or THe * Spectator.’’] 
last Saturday there is an error which 
of course in most London papers, but 
In ‘ Topics of the Day ” (Mr. 
' 
| 
| 


some of = 


tact.—I am, 
36 Duke Street, 





Sia,—In your issue of 
would pass as a matter 
not, I hope, in the Spectator. 
Lloyd George) Dido is made to 





say, “ Acheronta movebo.” Ot 





course, she said nothing of the kind. but Juno did (En. vii. 
312).—I am, Sir, &c., Ga. WW. DB 
THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 


(To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘‘ Srecrator.’’] - 
I am venturing to ask vou again this year for the hos- 
nan appeal to any lady, young or 


Siz,- 
pitality of your columns i 
old, who may be wiiling to help as a voluntary worker for the 
Holiday und in Westminster. It is not 
very arduous work, but there is a good deal to be done in July. 
It is extremely badly needed, and I very much hope to find one 
if their 
1 be grateful if any ledy would | 


I am, Sir, &c., 


Children’s Country 


ble to give up a certain amount 
shouk 


ioul 


or two ladies who are a 
for this cause. I 
communicate with me at 


time 
the address helow. 


FLorexce Resp 

(Chairman Westminster Committce Children’s Country Holiday 
bund | 

Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 
P.S.—May I add that we have already two gentlemen on our 
committee, and should be glad of more? 
nin SSS 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO TNRABBIT-TRAPS, 
(to aes Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specraron.”’ 

Sir, -In your isste March 25th a correspondent asks me to 

suggest an alternative to the rabbit-trap. Why not the 
common snare There seems to he an unaccountable prejudice | 

against the use of this exceedingly simple and effective device. 





True, even this leaves much to he desired, but, if attended to 
s cruel than the gin, and is com- 
Of course, snaring is 


regularly, it ie infinitely le 


paratively harmless to other creatures, 


wn art, but proficiency can be acquired with a little patience, 


should be reminded that in some counties no 


and objectors 
other means are employed. The long net, skilfully manipu- } 
lated, is another efiective and inexpensive contrivance, and in 


country where ground-burrows ahound one man—if ho will 

may take an enormous number of rabbits with purse-nets and 
If in the the stock to he furthe 
one can always fall back upon trapping as last 
resource, The professional rabbit-catcher, however, is far too 
apt to go The matter 
aloud for investigation, and I should be only teo pleased to give 
first-hand information on any point that may arise.—I am, Sir, 


&e., 


ferrets, late season needs 


reduced a 


just the opposite way to work. cries 


Dovuciis Gorpoy. 





Talaton, Ottery St. Mary, Derenshire. | 
ate } 

To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sin.—-T think your correspondent “ M.” will find what he needs | 


he applies to the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, W., for 
their humane snare. which catches the rabbit with« 


it.—I am, Suir, && 9 


ii 
ul injuring 
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THE DISAPPEARING SQUIRREL. 
{To tHe Epitor or tre “ Specrator.’’] 


Sm,—The theory upon the disappearance of the squirrel, set 
forth by “E. P. D.” in a letter published in your issue of 
March 18th, doubtless holds good in certain localities. It does 
not, however, account for the extinction of the species over 
large tracts of country where little planting has been done and 
no such tactics employed, as happens to be the case in the 
district about which I wrote. Also, it must be remembered, 
the circumstance was noticeable before replanting on a large 
scale commenced, Since the article was printed letters bearing 
upon this subject have reached me from all parts of the 
country. That the squirrel is an egg-thief is too true, but 
curators of hird sanctuaries need not take him very 
seriously. The branch builders are the species principally 
affected, and these being mainly large birds soon learn to 
protect their belongings against such an enemy, as observation 
will prove.—I am, Sir, &c., Dovcias Gorpon. 
Talaton, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
Any subscriptions sent to us, great or small, will be acknow: 
ledged in our columns and at once sent on to the C.0.8. Cheques 
should be mado out to ‘‘ The Spectator” and crossed “ Barclay 
and Co., C.O.8. Fund.” The letters should be addressed 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, 
marked ‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held ta 


signed 


or are 


be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to tha 
of 


of expression. 
Editor,’ 


considered of sufficient 


’ insertion only means that the matler or point view is 


interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 


| letters submilted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 


are sent he will do hia best to return contribulions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 


POETRY. 
A LONELY PLACE. 
Ti leafless trees, the untidy stack, 


Last rainy summer raised in haste, 
Watch the sky turn from fair to black, 
And watch the river fill and waste. 


But never a footstep comes to trouble 
The seagulls in the new-sown corn, 

Or pigeons rising from late stubble, 
And flashing lighter as they turn. 


Or if a footstep comes ‘tis mine, 
Sharp on the road or soft on grass 
line, 


as I 


divides along 


behind 


Silence my 


And closes me 


pass. 


No other comes, no labourer 
To cut his shaggy truss of hay, 
Upon the road no traveller, 


Day after day, day after day. 
And even J, when I come here, 
Move softly on, subdued and still, 


Lonely as death, though I can hear 
tho other 





Men shouting on hill. 


Day after day, though no ono seea, 
‘Tho lonely place no different seems, 
The treos, tho stack still images 
Constant in who ean say whose dreams ? 


Epwarp SHANx 
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THE THEATRE. 
— 
“THE SILVER BOX,’ BY JOHN GALSWORTHY, AT 
THE COURT THEATRE.—“ LOYALTIES,” BY JOHN 
GALSWORTHY, AT ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE. 


“Every day and in every respect” Mr. Galsworthy “ gets 
better and better.’ It is really most exhilarating to go to 
the Court and see him in his early manner of The Silver Box, 
and then to go to the St. Martin’s Theatre and see his latest 
product. Though far better than The Silver Box, it would 
not be true to say that Loyalties is a better play than Justice, 
for the two are not very comparable. Several critics have 
tried to trace earnest principles in Loyalties, and its author 
himself has obviously every now and then had the feeling 
that, being Galsworthy, he must pull himself together and 
moralize. But for the most part in Loyalties he has con- 
cerned himself with the primary and not with the secondary 
business of the artist. In The Silver Box we have Mr. Galsworthy 
at his crudest; he is almost continuously directly didactic. 
Heaven knows our skulls are thick and our intellects dim, but 
we are not so dense as Mr. Galsworthy makes out. It is not 
necessary to treat us as the Bellman treated his crew in The 
Hunting of the Snark, with his “ What I tell you three times 
is true.”’ But in Loyalties he has treated us with respect ; he 
has laid at our feet all kinds of little subtleties of characteriza- 
tion, of turns of phrase, of observation of manners. As to 
the technical management of the play, with the possible 
exception of Scene 3, Act IIL, it is impossible to imagine a 
better piece of work. The presentation is perfect; the story 
is unfolded simply and effectively. He has shown us just 
what we ought to be shown. 

There is one marked difference between Loyalties and The 
Silver Bax. The Silver Box is largely a woman’s play. Mrs. 
Jones, the charwoman (most skilfully and sympathetically 
played by Miss Louise Hampton), the preposterous Mrs. Barth- 
wick and the Unknown Lady are drawn at full length and 
with considerable detail and modelling. But the women in 
Loyalties are the merest outlines; and it was, I felt, the only 
technical fault in the play that here were three characters 
who were not made to pull their weight—this impression being, 
of course, heightened by the fact that the parts were taken 
by three actresses of the calibre of Miss Dorothy Massingham, 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Miss Meggie Albanesi. But if 
Mr. Galsworthy has given us superlative workmanship, so has 
the producer, Mr. Basil Dean. This is not to detract from 
the actors, all of whom, without exception, gave a performance 
of remarkable resource and exactitude; but even with a good 
team the polished finish which the play possesses comes in the 
last resort from good production. Scene 1 of Act IL, which 
takes place in the cardroom of a London club, was admirably 
staged and managed. It was perfectly done, and it was a 
scene full of pitfalls for the unwary producer—a piece of realism 
whose correctness half the audience was in a position to check. 
It is a pleasure to see such thoroughly good work so well 
handled. 

Of Sir James Barrie's Shall We Join the Ladies ? it is very 
difficult to write. It is very good indeed, and I have formed 
a complete theory about it, but I dare not write this theory 
down, for if I have guessed wrong I should write myself down 
an ass. If right I should blow the gaff. I must only, there- 
fore, say in the most general terms that the whole action passes 
at a dinner table after the dessert has been put on, and that 
it is a macabre farce of the very highest order. I have heard 
several people complain that they had been unable to solve 
the mystery, tkat you are left in suspense, that no solution 
is provided. That is ridiculous. But I must stop, or my 
feeling of superiority at having formed a theory will get the 
better of me, and then Mr. Sam Smith will infallibly come out 





of the play and bring me a cup of coffee. TARN, 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Guiospe.—The Truth about Blayds oe ee 8.30—2.30 
[An excellent and well-acted play which has passed its 
hundredth performance. Last week.] 
A.pwycu.—Mixed Marriage. oe oe es 8.15—2.30 


[Moved from the Ambassadors. The Irish Players and 
Mr. St. John Ervine on a theme of Montagucs and 
Capulete, which ts, ag usual, topical.) 





a 
Kinasway.—The Yellow Jacket .. ua ee 8.15—2,39 
(The Chinese play which in 1913 taught London audiences 
to make their own scenery. Mr. Holman Clark 
appears in his original part as The Property Man.) 


New Oxrorp.— Mayfair and Montmartre ke 
(Mr. John Hastings Turner's revue. The Boccaccio ballet 
is good, but the Inca ballet is better; in the matter 
of décor it is up to Russian ballet standards and is 
very well worth secing.] 


8.0—2.30 








BOOKS. 


— 


THE RUIN OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
FRANKLY, we are disappointed with Signor Ferrero’s book. His 
gifts to the modern world in the matter of later Roman History 
have been signal and the interest that his writings awaken js 
great. When, however, instead of describing what has taken place 
he enters the dangerous but fascinating realm of prophecy, he 
is not nearly so successful or so convincing. We can well believe 
him when he tells us that up till the time of Constantine Roman 
civilisation was unimpaired and that Rome perished, not from 
barbarism or from any weakening of the moral fibre of her 
people, but because she took a wrong turning in the course of 
constitutional development. The Empire did not obey the law 
of her being, which was to be a Western State, inspired by Western 
ideals, but became Orientalized. The Roman Empire ceased 
to be that strange cross between a kingdom and a republic, a 
monarchy. Rome perished because her later Emperors led 
her down the flowery path of an abject absolutism in chich 
there was nothing between the autocrat and the vast democratic 
plain at his feet. Rightly did the Grecks create the verb “ t 
Medize,” and make the practice a penal offence. But if it 
was a crime to suffer an Oriental degeneration in your own 
person, how infinitely worse to suffer it in the State! That in 
the last resort was what led to the tragedy of Berenice and Titus, 
the tragedy which Racine has made living for us in immortal 
verse. Invitam invitus dimisit ; he unwillingly dismissed her 
equally. unwilling, because a marriage would have meant a 
derogation from that essential Westernism on which the Roman 
Imperium was founded. 

It is this fact that falsifies the analogy between the destruction 
of the Roman civilisation and the possible destruction of our 
own. We are by no means saying that our civilisation will 
not perish. We believe, indeed, that it will unless we realize 
that there is a real danger of its perishing and so avoid it. But 
if we do perish, it will be from an entirely different, even if 
apparently analogous, poison. Like a true member of the 
Latin race, what Signor Ferrero is frightened at is the weakening 
of the principle of authority. He is as alarmed on this point as 
Shakespeare depicts Ulysses to have been in “ Troilus and 
Cressida”’ in the matter of degree and appetite. The passage is 
worth recalling to the memory of our readers :— 


AND THE 


“Tho heavens themselves, tho planets, and this centre, 
Observe degres, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order ; 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron’d and spher’d. 
° But when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 
What plagues, end what portents, what mutiny, 
What raging of the sea, shaking of carth, 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixture! Oh! when degree is shak'd, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from divideable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark! what discord follows! Each thing mects 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right; or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice, too ; 

* The Ruin of Ancient Civilisation and the Triumph of Christianity. By 
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Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

$o doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of degree it is, 

That by @ pace goes backward, in a purpose 

It hath to climb. Tho goneral’s disdain’d 

By him one step below; he, by the next ; 

That next, by him beneath: so, every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation.” 
Of course, there is danger in the overthrow of authority, but 
we venture to think that Signor Ferrero does not do justice to 
the An lo-Saxon substitute for unlimited authority in the social 
fabric and also in the region of thought. Authority, pure and 
simple, is inimical to the Anglo-Saxon. He will not tolerate 
it either in Church or in State. It does not quiet or inspire the 
Englishman, but irritates and annoys him. That was why we 
could never tolerate pure Roman Catholicism and never did 
tolerate it. Even when Ultramontanism was nominally in 
full swing here in the Middle Ages there were no English Ultra- 
montanes. “ Hands off” asa principle is, in truth, treason to 
the Papacy, but that did not trouble English laymen, and very 
often not English ecclesiastics. Nolumus leges Angliae mutari 
was said in no unfriendly spirit, but it meant quite clearly “so 
that’s that.” 

That also is why we could not endure the government of 
Cromwell, well intentioned as his government was and sincerely 
framed so as not to tyrannize. But though we never have 
endured, and we trust never shall endure, the authority before 
which men bow, not because it is a convenience, but because it is 
something holy, we have a working equivalent which, though it 
is difficult to describe, is not difficult to feel. The prime advan- 
tage of that substitute is its toughness. It is not rigid, but for that 
reason breaks far less easily than the hard, splintery and really 
brittle fabric which is congenial to the Latin nature. It is this 
toughness which we hope and believe, we had almost said feel 
sure, is going to save Civilisation in the United States, in Britain 
and throughout the English-speaking world. 

3ut it would not be fair to Signor Ferrero merely to comment 
on him. He ought to be allowed to speak for himself :— 

“The World War has produced many ruins, but the others 
are trifling in comparison with this destruction of all principles 
of authority. If Europe possessed governments of unquestioned 
power and of recognized authority, the work of reconstruction 
with all the formidable means at the disposal of Western civilisa- 
tion would be rapid and easy. But ruined as she is, plunged 
into the deepest misery, at grips with all sorts of political, 
economic, military and diplomatic difficulties engendered by 
the War, devoid of governments capable of efficient rule, tho 
greater part of Europe may soon fall into a long anarchy. The 
history of the third and fourth centuries enables us to realize 
what would then take place in Europe. Tho principle of authority 
is the key to all civilisation ; when the political systern becomes 
disintegrated and falls into anarchy, civilisation in its turn 
is rapidly broken up. This is the reason why I have brought 
to the remembrance of my contemporaries this sketch of a 
tragic period of ancient history. ‘Three countries find them- 
selves to-day in a comparatively better situation—the United 
States, England and France. They have won the War, though 
at a terrible price. They are richer than the others, and they 
possess governments which amidst the general anarchy aro 
still working. Let thom beware of allowing themselves to be 
seduced by the illusion that they cen isolate themselves in the 
midst of this all-pervading flow of anarchy! That anarchy 
would produce goneral disorganization in two-thirds of 
Europe, and they would not fail to be engulfed in that immense 
abyss. Europe will be saved or will perish as a whole. It is 
for this reason that these countrics must make use of their 
riches, their power, and of the relative state of order which they 
enjoy, to help the other countries to re-ostablish their condition 
and prosperity.” 

But though he points to the path of salvation, it is evident that 
Signor Ferrero has little belicf that it will be followed. In 
many ways he thinks we are worse off than were the people 
of the Dark Ages. A crisis of anarchy would be more dangerous 
in our time than it was in the third century. At that time two 
religious beliefs, Paganism and Christianity, still held their 
own and so were able largely to restrain the onrush of intellectual, 
moral and political anarchy. 

_. "Every man had at that timo at least a certain numbor of 
ideas and principles in his mind which remained unassailable 
even if the entire universo crambled away. if political anarchy 
which would be let loose with the fall of all principles of authority 
in Europe were now to supervene, there would be added to it 


the most complete intellectual anarchy that Europe has ever 
known. Each party or group which in the vagaries of that 
anarchy might gain possession of power for a day, would consider 
it had the right to remake tho whole world on new principles ! 
What utter disorder in the state, in morals, in culture, in the 
family, and in property, would result from such attempts, has 
been demonstrated to us in the case of Russia. It would be 
wise to consider from this point of view the events that during 
the last three years have convulsed Russia. These might 
bring home to a civilisation full of illusions as to its strength 
and authority what the far-reaching consequences might be of 
the ruin of @ principle of avthority in an epoch which has 
no longer any intellectual discipline.” 

All this is profoundly interesting, and we trust that our readers 
will not think that we are taking up the attitude of the foolish 
English pére de famille who, warming his back at his coal- 
fire, says :—“‘ Don’t tell me that we shall ever have any troubles 
of this kind in this country. Revolution be d——d! The 
British people are far too sensible. We may, no doubt, have 
local troubles and temporarily a bad time, but, mark my words, 
we shall always stop at the edge of the precipice. That’s our way. 
When we go by train we run it a bit fine every now and then, 
but we catch the train all right, even if sometimes we have to 
drive round like mad and catch it at the junction.” 

Signor Ferrero holds that we are now without any assured 
principle of authority. He will not listen to the ordinary demo- 
cratic argument, “ Authority is a human thing. Its source is 
to be found in the will of those who obey it, and who in conse- 
quence have the right to control it. The true sovereign is, 
therefore, the people.” We believe, on the contrary, that this 
is a much firmer basis for the authority which, we all agree, is 
generally necessary to social salvation than any of the bases 
which have been suggested. Especially is this true when even 
the sovereignty of the people, i.e., the Will of the Majority, 
Fis tempered by what we are old-fashioned enough to call certain 
inherent rights of individual freedom. To put it in its ultimate 
form, even the Will of the People is limited by the sacred right of 
insurrection—a sacred right, however, which is only to be 
exercised with rarity and as the last of all resources. 

But the Will of the People must be strictly and honestly 
| defined and not be a woolly conception after the heart of the 
Jacobins and the Bolsheviks. We will obey the sovereign people 
even in the wrong till we can teach them better, but we will 
not obey a shadowy abstraction, called the Will of the People, 
when in truth it is nothing of the kind. 





THE TRIAL OF STEINIE MORRISON.* 

A Britisx jury has not often been plunged into so unfamiliar 
an atmosphere es pervaded the court at the trial of Steinie 
Morrison in 1911. A Jew named Leon Beron had been found 
murdered in the bushes on the loneliest part of Clapham Common. 
It was said that his face bore marks resembling large S’s cut into 
the flesh with a sharp knife. These S's may have been signs 
that Beron had been removed because he wes a spy, 2 man who 
had acted treacherously towards some secret foreign fraternity 
in London. The witnesses who crowded the court nearly all 
belonged to the East End and revealed such exotic ways of life 
and ways of thinking that the honest British jury must have 
been bewildered. Perhaps for this reason they were more 
impressed than was the judge, Mr. Justice Darling, by certain 
kinds of evidence. The jury very likely thought things “fishy ” 
which were merely odd, and odd only because they were entirely 
alien to the jury’s experience. After all, jurymen in practice 
must judge by their own standards, that is to say by their 
own experience. 

We remember hearing a story of how an unscrupulous counsel 
in a certain case tried to create in the minds of the jury prejudice 
against the defendants. He drew a picture of them habitually 
living in a vicious atmosphere. He called attention to the 
fact that “day after day drinking went on in the drawing- 
room.” He implied that these people, not content with 
drinking at meals, went on drinking wherever they might 
which 


be, and had, in fact, drink-sodden brains from 
the offences charged against them might naturally be 


expected to emerge. Yet when the facts had been thrashed 
out it appeared that this drinking in the drawing-room 
merely resolved itself into the familiar whisky and soda water 
which were placed in the drawing-room shortly before the 
household went to bed—an incident Which is usual even in some 
quite puritanical families ! Counsel had relied upon the majority 
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of the jurymen, who were simple, unsophisticated persons, 
applying their own standards and consequently judging the 
evidence in an atmosphere of immorslity that did not really 
exist, 

We are inclined to think that something of this sort happened 
in the Steinie Morrison trial. At all events, the verdict of guilty 
returned against Steinie Morrison on purely circumstantial 
evidence was opposed, on the whole, to the summing-up of the 
judge. Mr. Justice Darling may well have thought Morrison 
guilty, but he showed that he was not quite sure. In pronouncing 
sentence of death he refrained from using any word which could 
imply his concurrence with the verdict. Steinie Morrison, 
however, was not hanged. <A considerable public controversy 
turned upon his reprieve, but we shall come to that presently. 
No explanation was ever given why Beron should have gone with 
Morrison—if he did go with him—to Clapham Common in the 
middle of the night. Neither man had any connexion with 
(lapham; there seemed to be nothing to take them there. 
Morrison himself was a fine figure of a man, good-looking and 
6 feet 3 inches in height. His record certainly was bad, as he 
had been in prison more than once. As Mr. H. Fletcher Moulton, 
the editor of this volume, says, the strange thing was the apparent 
irresponsibility of all the characters brought into court. For 
example, one witness described himself as a “ retired gentleman 
living on his means.” Upon further inquiries it was discovered 
that he was living at Rowton House and that his means were 
about 15s. a week. In cross-examination, counsel suggested 
that this witness was making jokes at the expense of the couit, 
but the witness was really stating a simple fact which he and his 
friends did not-consider either unusual or amusing. Leon Beron 
himself had an income of about 10s. a week, derived from house 


property. He allowed himself 1s. 3d. a day for living expenses,,) )., 


and instead of trying to earn more he used to spend all his 
time in a Kosher Jewish eating-house which he used as a kind 
of club. Some of the customers of the eating-house used to 
stay there daily from breakfast till midnight. In spite of his 
actual poverty Leon Beron, like the gentleman of independent 
means, was in his own estimation a man of substance; he had a 
gold watch with a heavy gold chain, upon which hung a five- 
guinea piece. These possessions, as the cditor rays, must have 
represented more than a year’s purchase of his annual income. 
Ieon Beron and his two brothers, according to the evidence 
of their friends, had claims upon a London cstate of fabulous 
value. The claims had been thwarted, it was said, by a firm 
of rascally solicitors. But though the brothers had come to 
London to get their rights they had lived for sixteen years in 
the East End without, so far as could be discovered, taking any 
sort of action in the matter. The three brothers evidently knew 
very little about one another's affairs, since their common claim 
to the fabulous estate had been allowed to lapse and they 
evidently took little interest in one another's lives. Yet at an 
appointed time every day these three used to mect for family 
prayer. 
did not turn up the failure was so startling to the others that they 
at once feared that he must have met with a disaster! One 
of the culminating effects of this melodramatic cetting was the 
outburst of one of the brothers of the murdered man, who 
fung himself in a maniacal frenzy on the counsel for the defence 
and was removed from the court to an asylum, where he remains 
to this day. 

There was much else that made the trial remarkable—the 
cetractation of evidence given at the police court and assaults 
pommitted on men who were called by the prosecution. The 
editor truly remarks that the whole trial resembled certain 
Indian cases in which, according to an eminent judge, the court 


should approach all evidence in the spirit that if verbal it is 


perjured and if written forged, but, above all, should avoid being 
prejudiced against the merits of a party's case merely because 
that case is supported by false evidence. 

As we have said, a public controversy followed the reprieve 
of Steinie Morrison. It was argued that if he was guilty he 
ought to have been hanged and if he was not guilty he ought to 
have been acquitted—that a reprieve in such a case as his 
patisfied neither condition. The editor, however, defends the 
Home Secretary's decision. After stating fairly the ground 
of criticism against the Home Seerctary he says :— 


“The fallacy of this argument lies in the assumption that 
& prisoner must be acquitted if there is ‘any possible doubt’ 
Were this the criterion a conviction could hardly 
A man might be found standing over a murdered 


of his guilt. 
ever result, 


So regular was the custom that if one of the brothers | 


body with a bloody knifo in his hand and the property of ¢ho 
victim in his pockets, and yet it would be humanly ‘possible 
that another man had committed the murder, and that the 
person so found had come to the spot since and merely plundered 
the bedy. And yet in such @ case @ jury would, in the absence 
of other evidence, convict—and rightly so, because the prosecu- 
tion had discharged their burden, they had proved beyond 
‘all reasonable doubt’ that the prisoner was the guilty man, 
That is the true criterion—does the evidence offered prove 
beyond ‘all reasonable doubt’ that the prisoner is guilty 
In English law the sole tribunal to judge of tho ‘ reasonableness ’ 
of any doubt suggested by the defence is tho jury, and (unless 
their verdict is held to be perverse) it is final on this point and 
binds all higher courts. But the Home Secretary in exorcising 
his prerogative of mercy is not necessarily bound by the strict 
rules that bind tho courts, though naturally they have great 
weight with him. Here apparently he felt that there was no 
ground to hold that the jury were wrong in saying that on the 
evidence offered there was no reasonable doubt of the prisoner's 
guilt. Consequently the conviction was allowed to stand. 
But at the same time he seems to have felt, as many readers 
undoubtedly will, that, in a case where there were so many 
circumstances unexplained, there was a ‘ possible’ doubt, and 
a chanco that evidence might turn up later which would aficet 
the case. Once a death sentence is executed there can be 
no pardon, no reparation. So hoe chose to let tho prisoner 
live so that if it were shown that a mistake had occurred, 
the greatest miscarriage of justice might be avoided.” 

We can only say that Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s argument seems 
to us to be dangerous, because it runs counter to the tradition 
of English law that it is better to set several criminals free than 
to punish one innocent man. 

While in prison Morrison frequently tried to have his case 
| Feopened. The new points which he brought forward told 
| against him rather than in his favour. Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
himself has not very much doubt that Morrison was guilty. Asa 
| prisoner Morrison was violent and intractable. When he was 
moved to Parkhurst he gave way to despair and determined 
to starve himself to death. He effected this not by one period 
of starvation, but by a series of fasts which broke down even 
his herculean strength. He died in Parkhurst Infirmary on 
January 24th, 192). 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MAIDS OF HONOUR. 
To read this exceedingly light and vivacious book after studying 
the more serious works on Queen Elizabeth which have been 
published lately is like taking up a copy of Vogue after reading 
the Quarterly Review. Whether Miss Violet Wilson has absolute 
authority for all the entertaining stories she tells may be doubtcd, 
but perhaps it is sufficient that they should be entertaining and 
give us an extraordinarily vivid picture of the Court life of the 
day. We see “ Gloriana ” gorgeous in her ruffs and her farthin- 
gales, surrounded by a bevy of beautiful maidens all dressed 
alike in shimmering white and silver, which must have thrown 
the magnificent figure of the auburn-haired Queen into high 
relief. Indeed, Elizabeth could never bear to part with her 
wonderful colour scheme, and in later years took to a series of 
wigs which she was clever enough to adapt in size and shape to 
match her different gowns. Let no one think that tho art of 
mvke-up is a modern symptom of decadence. The ladies of 
| Queen Elizabeth’s Court painted their faces with perfect sang- 
| froid, as, indeed, we may gather from the tart interchange of 
| repartee between Viola and Olivia in Twelfth Night, when Olivia 
is persuaded to raise the veil which she has assumed to receive 
the Duke’s messenger. “ Excellently done, if God did all,” 
— Viola, to which Olivia replies, “’Tis ingrain, sir; 
*twill endure wind and weather.’ Wind and weather were the 
last things which Elizabeth’s maids of honour could afford to 
face, but we may hope that, at any rate, in these carly days 
the young Queen and her maidens formed a picturesque 
group which owed little to the compounders of cosmetics. 
There is a charming picture of the girls sitting on gay hued 
| cushions in the winter eve nings and crowding round the chief 
| gentlewoman of the Privy Chamber, Mrs. Blanche Parry—who 
obviously exercised all the functions of duenna to the maids of 
honour—to have their fortunes told. Light-hearted these 
young ladics certainly were, for Sir Francis Knollys, the Treasurer 
of the royal household, was so unfortunate as to lodge next door 
to their dormitory, and the gossips of the day had it that he 
was much disturbed by the noise next door, for “the Mayds 
of Honour used to frisk and hey about in the next room to his 
extreme disquiete at nights.” Certainly Elizabethan ideas of 
comfort differed extremely from ours, and the modern reader, 
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accustomed to wardrobes and hangers on which to support her 
garments when not in use, will wonder how the maids managed 
their beautiful costumes, herded as they were into one large 
dormitory in which all toilet operations had to be undertaken. 
How is it possible to appear in shining garments of white shot 
with silver when the only place you can dress in is a dormitory 
filled with other girls and their clothes ? We may surmise that 
to serve 2 mistress who possessed more than one hundred gowns 
a considerable variety of costumes was necessary, and gowns 
must have taken a huge amount of cupboard room when they 
were so Voluminous as those which were in fashion in the sixteenth 
century! Although Elizabeth required her ladies to do her 
credit, yet the richness of their apparel must be restrained into a 
fitting background for her own glories. There is an amusing 
anecdote of Lady Mary Howard, who had a gorgeous velvet 
dress embroidered with pearls in which she stood out from the 
background of the silver-clad maids of honour nearly as con- 
spicuously as did the Queen herself. The Queen insisted on 
trying it on, and as she was a great deal too big for it, 
lady Mary Howard, when asked whether it “was not made 
too short and ill-becoming,”’ agreed with rather too much 
alacrity. “‘ Why, then,’ snapped the Queen, ‘if it becomes 
not me as being too short, I am minded it shall never become you 
as being too fine, so it fitteth neither well.’’’ No wonder the loss 
of such a beautiful garment made its owner so angry that she 
risked even the Queen’s wrath by neglecting the duties of 
her office. 

It is quite a relief io turn from all this amusing, though 
trivial, gossip to the chapter on the Armada, in which the author 
dwells chiefly on the feelings and preparations of the civilian 
population. The extreme similarity of the events of August, 
1585, and of August, 1914, is most striking. “ The ‘ English 
gentry of the younger sort’ offered themselves as volunteers, 
and ‘ taking leave of their parents, wives and children, did with 
incredible cheerfulness hire ships at their own charge, and, 
in pure love to their country, joined the grand fleet in vast 
numbers.” Besides the preparation for defence, some pre- 
cautions were necessary with regard to the questions of the 
feeding of the people and to the prices of food :— 

“To provide for the feeding of so many extra people, and 
prevent a sudden rise in prices, the Privy Council wrote a letter 
to the Lord Mayor, ‘ requiring him to take order with the bakers, 
brewers, and all other victuallers in and about tho cittie that 
they make forthwith an extraordinary provision of all sorts of 
victualles against the repair thereto of certain numbers of 
horsemen and footmen appointed to garde her majestie’s person, 
so as by his lordship’s care there be no scarcetie or lacke, and to 
avoid exaction or enhansment of prices more then is cause, to 
appoint certain aldermen to have charge of the ordering and 
containinge of prices of victualles within a competent and 
reasonable rate.’ ” 

Tn the well-known visit which the Queen paid to the camp 
at Tilbury, the maids of honour were disappointed in their 
hopes of being present when the Queen reviewed the troops, 
“as Elizabeth decided to go alone. The ladies decked out 
their mistress in one of her most magnificent dresses, over 
which, to show a martial spirit, she donned a corselet of polished 
steel. As the white-plumed helmet proved both uncomfortable 
and unbecoming, she rode forth bareheaded, and it was carried 
behind by a page.” The author informs us that, “to keep the 
country informed of the trend of events during such a critical 
time, Elizabeth and her ministers issued a newspaper called 
the English Mercurie, which informed a trembling nation 
‘that the Spanish Armada was seen on the 20th ult. in the 
chops of the Channel, making for its entrance with a favourable 
gale.’ Miss Wilson ought to know that this is a notorious 
forgery—the work of Philip Yorke. When after the defeat of 
the Armada the Queen went in state to St. Paul’s to give public 
thanksgiving, the city companies lined one side of the road, 
and gentlemen of the Inns of Court the opposite. “ ‘ Mark 
the Courtiers,’ said Francis Bacon, standing with the lawyers ; 
‘those who bow first to the citizens are in debt ; those who bow 
first to us are at law.’ Miss Wilson, however, fails to give 
her authority for this amusing anecdote. Although the Queen 
was getting on for sixty at this time, the frolics at Court were 
quickly resumed after the defeat of the Armada. We cannot, 


” 


however, imagine why the author in her description of Elizabeth 
Vere’s wedding to the Earl of Derby should think it necessary 
to give a synopsis of the plot of the Jlidsummer Night's Dream. 
It may well be true that the play was written for this occasion, 
ier of this volume hardly requires two pages 
The true 


but the modern reac 
of description of the episode of Pyramus and Thisbe, 





history of Mary Fitton, which is given in some of tho later 
chapters, is not particularly edifying, but the portrait of this 
lady, which appears as the frontispiece to the book, shows her 
as extremely attractive according to the standards of that day 
and quite a possible candidate for the honour of being “ the dark 
lady of the sonnets.” 

The book ends with the Essex tragedy, and the author shows 
us a pathetic picture of Elizabeth still making a brave show of 
vigour, and still surrounded by young maids of honour clad 
in the same white and silver as their mothers and grandmothers 
had been before them. The last scene at Richmond will cause 
the reader to feel once more that strange mixture of admira- 
tion, contempt and pity which Elizabeth and her failings never 
fail to inspire. “The word went round that Her Majesty 
had commanded a mirror to be brought to her. Ladies of the 
bedchamber and maids of honour alike trembled, for the Queen 
had not seen her reflection for twenty years or more. Elizabeth 
took the glass so reluctantly brought to her, and saw not the 
beautiful reflection of her memory, but a Jean, haggard, wrinkled 
old woman.” Such was the tragedy of this great woman 
sovereign. In the end she thought only of her faded beauty, 
not of the inestimable service which she hed rendered to England, 
and yet England throughout her life had been her passion. Was 
it, indeed, the authentic fire of patriotism which had burned 
in her veins, or had she merely been moved by @ conception of 
herself as a wise and beautiful figure swaying the whole civilized 


a 


world by her personal charm and her statccraft ? 





AFRICAN PEOPLES.* 

Two interesting books on Central Africa have just appeared— 
the one written by a retired English Protestant missionary, 
Mr. Roscoe,'! and the other by a retired American Roman 
Catholic missionary, Dr. Vanden Bergh.? Both authors had 
awaited the Armistice in order to revisit the scenes of their 
former labours and to resume their studies of the manners 
and morals of the African peoples. Mr. Roscoe spent the year 
1919-20 in Uganda, while Dr. Vanden Bergh was at the same 
time travelling in British East Africa—or Kenya, as we must 
now learn to call it. Mr. Roscoe, as leader of an ethnological 
mission generously supported by Sir Peter Mackie, made a 
prolonged stay in each of the Uganda provinces and records 
his observations in a discreet and scholarly fashion. Dr. Vanden 
Bergh took with him a party of American cinematographers, 
and therefore had to seek out the more unusual and spectacular 
aspects of African life. He arranged, for instance, a Masai lion 
hunt—letting loose a caged beast for the Masai warriors to 
spear in front of the camera. In contrast with his Protestant 
fellow-worker Dr. Vanden Bergh is very plain-spoken; his 
account of the gross immorality which is rapidly reducing the 
numbers of the once formidable Masai may shock some prudish 
readers, though, in justice to the Kenya Administration, the 
facts ought to be known. We notice, also, that while Mr. Roscoe 
expresses disappointment with the state of religion in Uganda, 
where commercial prosperity has brought a certain relaxation 
of the old moral code, Dr. Vanden Bergh cannot speak too 
highly of the improvement that he found in Kavirondo, on the 
eastern shores of Victoria Nyanza, after an interval of tifteen 
years. Such books as these enforce the lesson—which ethnolo- 
gists as well as politicians are apt to ignore—that man is a 
creature of infinite variety, and that African peoples living side 
by side differ as widely in every respect as the peoples of Europe. 
It is unsafe to generalize about the tribes in Kenya or Uganda, 
or even in any one district of those regions. Each tribe has its 
own standard of morals, its own usages, its own polity, which 
must be understood if it is to be rightly controlled by the 
white man. 

Dr. Vanden Bergh says that the Wakikuyu, who live round 
Nairobi, are a gentle and kindly people. Yet they take their 
dying relatives out of the village and leave them to the mercy 
of the hyaenas. Sin is the root of all evil, such as discase, 
they argue, and the result of sin is death; further, death is 
contagious, and to touch a corpse may be fatal. Ther: 
the dying must be removed, for the wild beasts to dispose of, 
The theory, once understood, is logical, though not many 
uncivilized races are callous or heroic enough to practise it, 
The Wakikuyu are loose in their morals, though not so depraved 
i. On the other hand the Wakavirondo, a little 


fore 


as the Masai. 


- (1) The Soul of Central Africa: a General Account of the Mackie Ethno~ 


logical Expedition. By the Rev. John Roscoe. London: Cassell. (25s. net.| 
——(2) On the Trail of the Pigmies. By Dr, Leonard John Vanden Bergh, 
london; T. Fisher Unwin, [18s. 6d. net.) 
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further west in the hotter and lower regions near the lake, have 
an exceptionally strict moral code and are noted for their 
strength and endurance. Like the Masai, the Wakavirondo 
are of Nilotic origin and came south from the Sudan, but they 
are totally dissimilar in their habits. The Masai are a pastoral 
people who do not till the ground but live on beef and milk ; 
the Wakavirondo kcep cattle but are hard-working farmers as 
well. In Uganda Mr. Roscoe noted similar differences between 
the races. In Ankole, the south-western province, the pastoral 
Bahuma are the lords of the soil; like the Masai, they regard 
cattle as the main form of wealth and cattle-rearing as man’s 
rightful destiny, and they adhere to a milk diet. They treat as 
inferiors the agricultural Bahera, who grow corn and keep 
sheep but not cows; intermarriage with the Bahera is strictly 
forbidden. The Bahuma, it may be noted, are kind to their 
sick. A dead man is buried in his kraal, which is soon deserted 
by the heir. All his bulls are, as it were, sacrificed to his memory, 
and eaten by the mourners. The ghost of the deceased is 
propitiated, through the medicine-men, with libations of milk 
at a shrine. Ghosts are treated with much respect in Ankole. 
In Bunyoro, to the north of Uganda proper, there is a much 
more highly developed civilization, which is well described by 
Mr. Roscoe. The king is “in a very special sense the priest of 
his people and country,” and passes his days in the observance 
of a most elaborate ritual. There was a priestly clan, whose 
members had the hereditary right of serving the deities of the 
race and derived profit from their ability to consult the gods 
through oracles. The festival of the new moon was celebrated 
with great ceremony, under the direction of the king. It is 
not surprising to learn that the Banyoro, as Christians, are the 
most advanced in Central Africa, except the Baganda. 

It is somewhat disappointing, in view of the title of Dr. 
Vanden Bergh’s book, to find that he gives only one chapter, 
at the end, to the pigmies of the Congo forests. Yet this short 
chapter is of great interest, because he saw a good many of the 
Mambuti, as the little people call themselves, and became so 
friendly as to secure good photographs of them, including a 
married couple who were 4 feet 4 inches and 3 fect 11 inches 
respectively. The pigmies have reduced the problem of living 
to its simplest elements. They build rude huts of branches and 
leaves and inhabit them for a week or two. Then, having eaten 
all the fruit and edible roots in the neighbourhood and scared 
the birds away, they go to another part of the forest. Sometimes 
they kill an elephant with their tiny spears and arrows, worrying 
the great animal to death by pinpricks. They trade in ivory 
with the neighbouring tribes, who sometimes employ them as 
shepherds. The pigmies are honest, clean-living and temperate. 
The author was inclined at first to think that they believe in a 
god, but he found on further inquiry that his informant was 
trying to please the local missionary. Presumably the pigmies 
are a very ancient race which found refuge in the pathless forests 
of the Congo from the invaders pressing south from the Nile 
Valley. Were similar pigmies the originals of the “little 
people’ of the old Teutonic folk-tales ? 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER.* 
Mr. Sketron has written, from the standpoint of a Canadian 
Protestant Liberal, a highly interesting memoir of the late 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who devoted a long life to Canadian politics 
and was Prime Minister of the Dominion for fifteen years 
(1896-1911), and who died three years ago. It is far too soon 
to form a definite estimate of Laurier’s services to Canada 
or to the Empire. His biographer would have us regard 
Laurier as a mediator between the British Protestant majority 
and the French Roman Catholic minority, ever deprecating 
racial and religious feuds in the name of a united and self- 
dependent Canada. Laurier came of an old French Canadian 
family, settled near Montreal from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He was born at St. Lin in 1841, educated 
at a Roman Catholic college, and trained for the law at McGill 
University. He entered the Quebeo Legislature in 1871 and 
the Dominion Parliament in 1874. Three years later he was 
admitted into the Liberal Ministry under Mackenzie, but on 
standing for re-election he was defeated through clerical influence. 
He then found a new seat in Quebec East, which he retained 
till his death. From 1880 he was the late Edward Blake's 
chief lieutenant, and he succeeded Blake as Liberal leader in 


* Life and Letters 0 By Oscar Douglas Skelton, 
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1887. In a very full account of Laurier’s early career, Mr. 
Skelton lays great stress on the bitterness of faction in Quebee, 
It is, unfortunately, impossible to understand politios in Canada 
as in Ireland, without taking into account the religious differ. 
ences, Racial prejudices are bad enough, but when they are 
accentuated by intolerant clerics, as in these countries, they 
become dangerous. The British policy in Canada, from the 
conquest onwards, was always favourable to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The clergy of LowerCanada enjoyed, indeed, 
far greater liberty under British rule than they had had under 
French rule. They were not only assured of freedom of worship, 
but wero also guaranteed in the possession of the Church lands. 
The Roman Catholic Church in Quebec is probably the richest 
religious body in the Christian world. Unhappily, the toleration 
extended to the clergy has not been reciprocated. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec has been tempted by the abundance 
of its wealth and power to aim at political domination. Mp, 
Skelton tells us, for instance, that in 1896, when Laurier as 
Prime Minister had arranged a fair compromise in the con- 
troversy over the French Roman Catholic schools in Manitoba, 
some of the Quebec bishops, in their furious anger, began 
“a reign of ecclesiastical terror.” One Liberal editor was 
summoned before his bishop and given the choice “ between 
making an abject apology for publishing articles questioning 
the right of the bishops to intervene in politics and having 
his paper put under the ban.” The leading Liberal journal of 
Quebec, L’ Electeur, was formaily proscribed in a pastoral letter ; 
all Roman Catholics were “forbidden formally and under pain 
of grievous error and refusal of the sacraments to read the 
journal.” Mr. Tarte, the father of another offending editor, 
explained at Ottawa that every Roman Catholic who went to 
confession was asked whether he read the younger Tarte’s 
paper, and, if he said that he did, was refused the sacraments. 
That meant that “ he is a disgraced man among his countrymen 
and cannot live among them”—or be buried in consecrated 
ground. 

Laurier cannot be fairly judged unless we understand tle 
nature of the bigoted Ultramontanism with which he had always 
to reckon in Quebec. He could not quarrel with the Roman 
Catholic clergy without imperilling his control of the Quebec 
Liberal vote, on which his political power was based. On the 
other hand, if he could not moderate the clerical pretensions, 
he risked the loss of his Protestant supporters in Ontario and 
the West. In his first encounter with the Quebec bishops he con- 
trived to obtain the help of the Vatican, and an Encyclical of 
1897 stilled the storm. But the danger of a renewed outbreak 
was always present. On the whole, we are inclined to wonder 
at the skill with which Laurier contrived to delay another 
furious outburst of clerical intolerance and racial hatred through- 
out his long Premiership. He himself, towards the close of his 
life, said in a moment of discouragement that “it was a mistake 
for a French Roman Catholic to take the leadership” of the 
Canadian Liberal Party, as “ the forces of prejudice in Ontario “ 
had been too much for his Protestant followers. Impartial 
observers may, however, point out that Laurier had lowered 
the temperature of the controversy for a good many years— 
in itself no small achievement. He strongly disapproved of 
Mr. Bourassa’s tactics in deliberately stirring up anew all the 
old racial and religious passions in Quebec. He wrote in 
1907 :— 

“No ono recognizes Bourassa’s talent better than I do. 
He has one capital defect: he does not know how to keep 
within bounds. It is impossible that thero should not be 
differences of opinion among friends, but he fights his friends 
with the same violence as his enemies ; he becomes intoxicated 
with his own words: he works himself up by contradiction ; 
in the end hoe overshoots his own mark, and allows himself 
to be drawn along unconsciously from friendly criticism to 
open war.” 

He denounced in a public speech in 1910 
“tho Phariseo end of Canadian Catholicism: those who 
have constituted themselves the defenders of a religion which 
no one attacked: those who handled the holy-water sprinkler 
as though it were a club.” 

It is not for us to comment on the violent controversy which 
arose in Canada in 1910 over the rival proposals for contri- 
buting to the Naval Defence of the Empire. The biographer 
declares that Mr. Bourassa told the Quebec electors that, under 
the Laurier scheme, they and their sons would be compelled 
to enlist in the British Navy and Army. On the other hand, 
the Conservative Opposition criticized Laurier’s proposal te 
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build a Canadian squadron of five cruisers and six destroyers 
as being wholly inadequate, and urged that Canada should 


give the British Navy two capital ships. From the Imperial 
standpoint it is to be regretted that the question should have 
been made an issue of party politics, as conscription was to 
become seven years later, when the Canadian Corps was in 
sore need of reinforcements, We note that in December, 1912, 
when Laurier was opposing Sir Robert Borden’s Navy Bill, 
he declared that the Admiralty had admitted that “there is 
no emergency ; that England is in no danger, whether imminent 
or prospective.” We do not know whether he was rightly 
informed of the Admiralty’s views. He went on to say that 
if England were in danger he would put all the resources of 
Canada at her disposal—‘ there would not be a single dis- 
sentient voice.” There spoke the true statesman. Laurier 
always disliked any interference from London, real or imaginary, 
in Canadian affairs. He feared and greatly exaggerated the 
influence of the Round Table group, to which repeated reference 
is made in his later letters. He regarded the Empire as a 
league of free nations, and would have nothing to do with 
projects of closer union or federation. But when the war came 
and involved all those nations in a common peril, he used his 
great influence to unite Canadians in forwarding the cause of 
civilization, 





HUMAN CHARACTER.* 

TwkrNTY or thirty years ago medical opinion inclined to the view 
that the ductless glands were, like certain other organs of our 
body, vestigial and had—if they had any—unimportant 
functions to perform. But more recent investigation has 
gradually led to a reinstatement of these glands. In the earlier 
stages of the War it was, the reader may recall, at one time believed 
that shell-shock, which was not then realized as war neurosis, 
was due to some injury to the ductless glands caused by the 
atmospheric disturbances and vibrations of an exploding shell. 
Preparations of mixed ductless glands used to be administered 
to shell-shock patients. Dr. Louis Berman would hold 
that the administrators of these little tablets were working 
on the right lines. He is prepared to divide mankind into 
types corresponding with the activity or sluggishness of their 
various glands. There is the thyroid deficient, the anterior or 
posterior pituitary deficient, the adrenal deficient and their 
opposites and various intermediate and unstable types. To 
the ordinary reader with a little medical knowledge Dr. 
Louis Berman’s book! will prove fascinating with its medical 
biographics of Napoleon, Julius Caesar, Nietzsche, Florence 
Nightingale and Oscar Wilde :— 

“Were they alive to-day, and willing to submit themselves to 
scientific scrutiny, the X-ray would tell us of the state of the 
pituitary and thymus in them, chemical examinations of the 
blood the condition of the thyroid and the adrenals, detailed 
investigation of the body and mind a flood of light upon their 
maladies as well as their personalities. Therapy might have 
relieved Napoleon of his attacks, and so, halting the creeping 
degeneration of his pituitary, made Waterloo impossible. But 
then, would we have had the Emperor at all? Would there 
have been enough of that instability that drives on the genius 
to his goal? Nietzsche might have been relieved of his head- 
aches and Caesar of his epilepsy ; but then, would not—with 
correction of the underlying streams of activity on the part of 
the other glands of the internal secretion to compensate—their 
peculiar superiority and distinction, and the fruits of their lives 
as by-products have been destroyed? Florence Nightingale, too, 
might have been a softer and more human person. But then 
would she have revolutionized the practice of nursing ? Oscar 
Wilde possibly might have been made over into a heterosexual.” 
Many of his readers will probably think that, like all investigators, 
Dr. Berman is a little inclined to ride his hobby-horse “over the 
hills and far away ” and to exaggerate the power of his ductless 
glands, just as he does the aesthetic value. of Oscar Wilde’s 
poems and plays. But apart from the interesting way in which 
the book is written, there is obviously a great deal in it which is 
both true and suggestive, particularly perhaps the observations 
on the work done by the glands in women in connexion with the 
tremendous bodily changes which take place during pregnancy 
and lactation. Doctors and nurses will find in Dr. Berman a 
new advocate for their constantly reiterated plea for the breast- 
feeding of infants, this time from the mother’s point of 
view and for her benefit. Dr. Berman agrees with psycho- 
analysts in thinking that most neurotics and many “ immoral ” 
or criminal persons are suffering from a regression towards 
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infantilism. He attributes this to the fact that the thymus 
continues to function after infancy in such people, while 
psycho-analysts believe the cause mainly psychic. 

Dr. Oskar Pfister’ tells among others the following story to 
illustrate regression. An hysterical patient of twenty-nine used 
to be furious if his wife placed the soup tureen on the table with 
the handle of the ladle turned towards him. He also got angry 
with her if she turned her hand towards him in a certain way. 
The patient himself was able to explain his anger at his wife’s 
innocent movement of the hand, for he remembered the analogous 
gesture of his stepmother, whom he disliked, but a simple 
analysis had to be resorted to before the secret of the ladle was 
explained, for the unpleasant memory had been repressed. 
In analysis the following facts came out. When he was a child 
his stepmother had one day got very angry with him and 
approached him with a hot ladle in her hand, saying that she 
would beat and burn him so as to mark his face for life. The 
patient was re-living his childhood; actions which offered 
nothing alarming were interpreted in terms of the past and 
put him into an agony of fear and anger. How difficult, 
comments Dr. Pfister, is the life of a man, and life with a man 
who unconsciously revives old pains and interprets later events 
by their means. 

Dr. Pfister’s book is neither very clearly arranged nor very 
well translated. However, it contains interesting material and 
shows its author as a man free from the exaggerations which 
often beset writers on psycho-analysis. 





; A “METROLAND ” MANOR.* 
Tue London Survey Committee has issued a monograph on 
East Acton Manor House, which, until its destruction in 1911, 
might still be seen in the last stages of decay to the north of the 
Uxbridge Road. The house was of the middling sort and, as 
the picture preserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall makes evident, a 
typical example of the gracious domestic architecture of the 
eighteenth century. 
but as its decay, and eventually its destruction, were in fact 
permitted, we question whether the quality of its architecture 
or the interest of its history quite justifies so elaborate a record 
as that before us. We do not for 2a moment doubt the general 
desirability of compiling such records, but we do question 
whether, in this instance, the funds and labours of the Society 
might not have been more profitably employed. 

It is merely a question of proportion. When, as must always 
be the case, a large number of old buildings are clamouring for 
the protective publicity given them by the Society’s monographs, 
surely it is better to draw attention to the architectural and 
historical claims of houses still surviving than to write an epitaph 
on one that has vanished. It is well enough to commemorate, 
but it is better to preserve, and we like to think of the Survey 
Committee as an association of guardian angels rather than one 
of mourners and biographers. The committee has, as a matter 
of fact, an excellent record behind it, and has done much towards 
the schooling of Londoners in the appreciation of architecture 
and of local history. 

The list of Parish Surveys and Monographs already issued is 
now @ considerable one, and further publications are promised 
“ by arrangement with the L.C.C.” as funds allow. In explana- 
tion of the fourteen years’ delay in the issue of the present 
volume, the preface states that “ It is no secret to the friends of 
the committce that their activities have been largely hampered 
by lack of funds.” 

The lavish, indeed prodigal get-up of Last Acton Manor House 
does not prepare one for complaints of poverty on the part of 
the producers, nor is it best calculated to obtain sympathy and 
subscriptions. The present writer would like to feel that any 
contribution of his was put to more profitable use in the matter 
of historical and pictorial record and architectural education 
rather than expended on book-production of such extravagant 
sumptuousness. 


It was a house well worth the preserving, 





THREE ART BOOKS. 
The Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil. By Jasper Salway. 
(Batsford. 10s. 6d.)—The author is an enthusiast for the 
pencil, still miscalled lead. He is quite right in what he says 
as to the expressiveness of this medium, but he seems inclined 
to like it best when it is pushed beyond its natural limits. 
A pencil is a point, and does not do itself justice when it is 
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made to imitate a brush and produce the efiects of washes. 
The authors of too many of the illustrations in this book seem 
to have tried to make their drawings look like photographs. 
For this reason one turns with pleasure to such really beautiful 
work as Mr. Muirhead Bone’s sketch of the dome of St. Peter's. 
Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators. By Allen W. 
Seaby. (Batsford. 12s.)—In a book the aim of which is to 
help in the teaching of drawing, we naturally look first at the 
illustrations; in the present case not so much at the repro- 
ductions of well-known things, such as the Holbein drawings 
at Windsor, but at such drawings from the living model 
as will be made by the student-reader of the book. These 
are not inspiring;.they have too much of the air cof that 
deadening tradition of materialistic French studios, Such 
drawings as these, with their tame, smudged modelling, make 
the two drawings by Alfred Stevens a stimulating delight, 
with their living surface worked with a point. The master of 
this kind of critical drawing was, of course, Michelangelo, and 
it is perhaps significant that he is represented here only by 
a drawing, obviously not authentic, of a flabby and fecble 
sort. If we turn to the letterpress of the book we find 
much that is interesting and helpful, especially the chapter 
on convention, which treats of the individual ways in which 
different artists work, having their own special end in view. 
— reek Vase Painting, By Ernst Buschor. Translated by 
G. C. Richards, (Chatto and Windus, 25s.)—This 
learned work to go to for information and not for inspiration. 
It is essentially “museum” in its painstaking outlook and 
endless tracing of influences and style Consequently, much 
more space is given to the things which are interesting 
archacologically than to those whose artistic qualities arc 
more valuable. The illustrations are numerous, The difficulties 
of photographing drawings on the curved surfaces of vases 
account for so many of the reproductions being of copies 
rather than of the originals. When it has bhcen possible to 
give the photograph of the original, the difference in the 
vitality of the drawing is most marked. 
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IS GERMANY PROSPEROUS ? 
WE have had too many partial and biased accounts of Germany. 
It is pleasant to find in Sir Henry Penson’s little book, Js Germany 
Prosperous? (Arnold: 3s. @d. net) an honest attempt to tell 
what the author regards as the truth without fear or favour. 
Sir Henry Penson, a well-known Oxford economist, was chairman 
of the War Trade Intelligence Department during the War 
and served in a similar capacity at the Peace Conference. He 
visited the Rhineland in January, saw things for himerelf, and 
checked his results by the views of both British cfficials and 
German authorities. His chapter on “ The Value of the Mark” 
is a useful preliminary to the discussion. He yoirts out that 
the purchasing power of the mark in Germany is about thrice 





while he can, before the day of reckoning ccimes. Sir Henry 
Penson describes the new taxcs and points out that the transfer 
of the direct taxes from the States to the Central Government 
involved the creation of new administrative machinery. Mean- 
while, the collection has fallen into arrears and the Government 
have lost heavily because the overdue taxes will be paid in a 
currency that hes greatly depreciated in the interval. The 
author states that the German income-tax is higher even than 
our own. He touches briefly on the Reparation terms, which 
should, he thinks, be reconsidered in view of the change in the 
situation since 1919. His main corclusicn is that the pre sperity 
of Germany is like a mirage which may vanish at any mcinent. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that the longer this apyarent 
prosperity, with abundant employment for all, cndures, the 
more certain is Germany to face and conquer any temporary 
difficulties cecasioned by the deflation of the mark. Our own 
financial and economic situation is doubtless much sounder 
than the German, but the two millions of men and women who 
look in vain for work may be excused for thinking that in some 
respects the advantage lies, for the time being, with Germany. 
We must point out, by the way, that Sir Henry Penson is wrong 
in saying that “the pay of the American troops in Germany 
does not form part of the costs of the Occupation charged to 
the German Government” (p. 30). Mr. Hughes’s recent Notes 
have reminded the Allies that America, as well as they, must 








as great as its purchasing power cutside Germany, so that the | 
| There have been many Conferences, but so far no attempt has 


prices of goods to a German buyer in the ceuntry are thrice as 
large as they appear to be to a foreign visitor. Unskilled 
labourers have had their wages increased out of all proportion 
to the rise in prices; skilled workers’ wages have kept pace 
with prices; officials and professional men have keen far less 
fortunate, as in England. The author wes etiuck with the 
great demand for labour, both skilled ard unskilled. There 
seemed to be very little unemployment. Factories were being 
enlarged, out of money borrowed from the banks at very low 
rates. The retail shops were well stocked and full of customers, 
The people in the streets were warmly and reaily clad. Sir 
Henry Vensen thinks, however, that until the mark regains its 
stability, if not its normal value, German prosperity will have 
very little solid foundation. 

“Amongst those in Germany who have studied the subject 
there is but one settled conviction, and that is that though the 





i statement of the goods sent to Vienna. 


be reimbursed for the upkeep of her troops on the Rhine. 





THE VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 
THe Report of the Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, issued 
from the Committee’s Office, 12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, 
E.C., is a remarkable document. The balance-sheet shows that 
the total amount received in donations and gifts in kind came 
to over half a million. The administrative expenses were kept 
down to what must be considered the very low figure of £8,242, 
or less than 2 per cent. The Report also contains a detailed 
Considering the many 
difficulties in this country—the vast number of calis upon us all, 
first from our own people and then from our Allies, the enormous 
increase in the cost of everything, and the censc quent diminuticn 
in the value of money, and still more the high taxaticn—it is a 
source of great satisfaction to think thet we have been able to 
listen, even if inadequately, to the cry of agony that came from 
Vienna. The Austrian Government was one of the worst in the 
world, for it combined Machiavellian aspirations with a weak 
will, but the rank and file of the population of the Austrian 
Empire, and even of the capital, were politically innocent in 
every serse of the phrase. They did not know what their 
selfish old Emperor and his cynical servants were doing, and 
they would have had no power to stop it if they had known. 

The Report ends with the following paragraph :— 
* Before closing the Report it is felt that a few words in regard 
to the economic recovery of Austria would not be out of place. 


yet been made to place the currency and the credit of the country 


' on a proper footing, so as to enable production to commence 


recovery of the mark is for Germany’s as well as for the world’s | 


full recovery an absolutely necessary thing, yet it cannot como 
without having as its first consequences a more or lees complete 
collapse of Germany industrially and financially.” 

All who had bought heavy stocks at high prices would be ruined, 
the banks would be embarrassed, the manufacturers with 
books full of foreign orders would find them cancelled and would 
have to discharge their workmen. Germany, says the avthor, 
“is like a patient who has to go through a scricus operation 
before full restoration to healih and strength is possille.” He 


does not think that the operation can be pcstponed much longer. 
Meanwhile, the patient is inciincd to cat, drink ard he merry 





| despairing population. 


and the channels of trade to be reopened. This is most serious 
when one considers that it is now over three years since the 
Armistice. Charity at the most is only a palliative, and unless 
the Allied Governments set to work at once to assist Austria to 
take its place again amongst the trading nations of Europe, 
disaster will be the result. Even now it may be too late, the 
interminable delays having had their effect upon a starving end 
The fund, thanks to the generosity of 
its subscribers, has been able to save many lives, but its work 
will have been in vain if the Allied Governments continue to 
withhold assistance. They should fulfil the promises made 
when tho Treaty of St. Germain was signed and take up their 
share of the responsibility without delay, and not allow Austria 
to sink back ito chaos and disaster.” 


FICTION. 

THE OPPIDAN.* 

Tins is another novel of dualism. 
is to be supposed, to tell a scheol story; and two, to give a 
* picture of Eton.” In the first we can say at once and without 
equivocation or delay that it fails completely. Mr. Shane 
Leslic has quite forgotten what it feels like to be a schoolboy : 
perhaps he was never sclf-conscicus enough to know. But 
luckily not a great amount of the beok is about the feelings 
and character of the hero or his friends ; 





It has iwo objects—one, it 


and Mr. Leslic has not 


*Tle Oppiden, iy Shane Jestic. London: Chetto and Windus, (18s. 6d. 
net.) 
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forgotten his Eton. Much of the subtle yet vivid and extremely 
potent atmosphere of the great school has been transmitted by 
the book. What a quick, sure touch is in this impression of 
Eton in summer: ‘“ They passed through the deserted Eton 
street in the hush of the midday school. Only the Sixth Form 
Praepostor passed like a brilliantly-attired diplomatist from 
yoom to room.”” How little can this mean to those who do not 
know Eton. But to those who do, how much it can suggest 
of that strange illusive character which makes Eton so different 
from other Public Schools, which indeed gives her a touch of 
being something more than a school, of being a little, junior, 
informal university. Here, too, is a portrait of the perfect 
“classical tutor.” Mr. Lamb, if he is too perfect ever quite 
to have existed, indeed contains all that is best of Eton 
classicism :— 


“Mr. Lamb was an agreeable contrast to Peter’s House Tutor. 
He was a gentleman of literary taste and high classical attain- 
menis. He had been educated on the Eton Foundation and 
tasted King Henry’s bread both at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge, which for centuries had been the nursery of Eton 
masters of the good old Classical brand. Eton was his religion, 
which in view of the conflicting theologies of the day was 
sufficing. Vulgarity and fanaticism he disapproved, as_ ho 
disapproved Science or Mathematics, for the good reason that 
they were all too certain, too cocksure. But whon Eton was in 
question he would confess to a little suppressed adoration. 
Under his clear eye and cheery manner he had minimized emotion. 
When he was puzzled or amused, he twisted a silky moustache. 
. + + He liked the immediate gratitude and filial obedience 
of new boys, the quick and innocent response which all boys in 
their first year make to a master’s kindness or interest. For 
that reason he preferred teaching in the Fourth Form to dealing 
with the shell-backed Fifth, who disdained to be interested, 
and sometimes failed to appreciate a master’s humour in class. 
He loved the soft clay of boyhood, fresh from the mysterious 
and unaccountable Potter, who planted the seed of such different 
flowers in such same-sized pots. Mr. Lamb was refined but 
academic, generous bat a little sanguine, conventional to Eton 
standards and as artistic es he dared. His aesthetic side found 
harmless vent in the most exquisite of handwritings and in a 
facility for Latin verse which Cardinal Bembo might have 
envied. His only hobby was a blue Persian cat named after 
the Founder, and a grey parrot with a vermilion tail, which one 
generation of boys had taught to call ‘ Lamb !,’ and another to 
say ‘Damn!’ There was a tradition that he had entertained a 
desire to enter Parliament, but had been so shocked by over- 
hearing a false quantity dropped in the House that he abandoned 
the idea and became, what Nature and Grace had intended, an 
Eton master. His classical training, his amused courtesy with 
boys, his delicate perceptions of their etiquette, his subdued 
contempt for impossible parents, and his loyal satisfaction in 
the Eton tradition made him a finished specimen. The Greek 
proverb said of anyone who disappeared that he had died or 
hecome a schoolmaster. Mr. Lamb had contentedly died to 
all outside the world of Eton.” 


How excellent a piece of writing this is, and what a pity it is | 


that Mr. Leslie has had to mar his book with the usual unreal 


stage properties of school stories, such as strange escapades | 
| . 
| whaling schooner. 


and wholesale expulsions. But we suppose he felt that there 
had to be a story, and not being of a sufficiently introspective 
turn of mind to remember the real deeply interesting story of 
school life, which is the development of a boy to a man, he had 
to put in the old one of Tom Brown, or Eric or Little by Little. 
But his descriptions of Eton remain a real addition to the 
literature (none too large as it is) of what to Etonians is the 
and to the rest of the world is surely, at any 
rate, one of the most remarkable, 


‘best of schools ” 


Peler, By FE. F. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—-In his new 
novel Mr. E. F. Benson has probably embarked upon the difficult 
attempt todescribe the psychology of the young people who have 


grown up since the War, and it must be confessed that in the early 


Jenson. 


chapters he is rather successful. 
what brutal but convincing description of how Peter Mainwaring 
of the Foreign Office dines out with a woman whom he does not 
like in order to eat the delicious food provided at the Ritz, 
and goes with his hostess to the opera afterwards so as to pay 
the bill for entertainment. The whole account of the 
parasitic people—including Peter's dinner hostess—-who inhabit 
the two boxes at the opera provided by Mrs. Wardour, herself 
a specimen of the worst type of rich social climber, is a minute 
and merciless picture of the very worst side of London society. 
Peter himself marries Silvia Wardour, the daughter of the 
Can it be because she 


her 


millionaire owner of the opera boxes. 
belongs to the nouveau riche that she spells her name with 
unlike the charming maiden as to 
Silvia cares for Peter 


an “i” instead of a “y” 
whose identity we all tunefully inquire ? 





~ 
very much more than Peter cares for her, and his gradual falling 
in love with her real fineness of character would be more con- 
vincing if Mr. Benson had not originally shown us his hero so 
encrusted with egoism as to be apparently impermeable to 
further emotion. He might, however, have spared us the 
melodramatic fire in which Peter’s rescue of his wife convinces 
her of his love, though it might have been imagined that a less 
exalted motive would have prevented him from wishing her to 
be burnt to death! The minor characters make a good back- 
ground to the story, though Peter’s terrible father, who executes 
large cartoons in oil colours, is so highly caricatured as to be 
absolutely incredible. 

OTHER Novets.—The Undying Monster. By Jessie Douglas 
Kerrush. (Heath Cranton. | 6d. net.)—A 
story concerning the feats of a terrible monster who, attached 
to the ancient family of Hammand of Dannow, haunts the woods 
of Sussex. The researches of the super-sensitive expert, Luna 
Bartendale, into the mystery and the final explanation which 
she brings to light are interesting and, on the whole, not uncon- 
vincing.——-The Green Moth. By G. E. Mitton and J. G. Scott. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—A Burmese story in which a gang 
of Chinamen perform the part of the villains of the piece and 
indulge in kidnapping and violence of every description. I'he 
best things in the book are the descriptions of Burmese scenery. 
——The Jewel the Lotus. By Rosita Forbes, (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net.)—It must be confessed that Mrs. Rosita Forbes in 
her first novel has not quite mastered her medium. The only 
parts of this book which are quite convincing are the chapters 
at the end concerning the travels of Corona, the heroine, and 
her party in the desert. This part of the book is well described 
and interesting, though even here the reader will find it difficult 
to believe in the escape of Corona from her husband and friends, 
or the manner in which she becomes a stowaway in one of the 
‘** basoors,”’ or curtained saddles, in which native womerr travel 
on the backs of camels. We leave her being carried out into 
the desert in the train of a caravan, and we are not told what 
happened when her presence was discovered.——Dead Reckoning. 
By Eric Leadbitter. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. €d. net.)—For the 
technical meaning of his title Mr. Leadbitter refers the reader 
to Webster's Dictionary. For the opportunity to appreciate a 
delicate and sympathetic study of everyday relationships the 
reader is hereby referred to the book itself——Sandi the King 
Maker. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, Lock. 7s. net.)——An 
exciting story of an African rescue expedition undertaken by 
three men at the instance of the Colonial Office. Incidentally, the 
eternal divergence between the Occidental and Oriental points of 
view is well and truly illustrated.——Black Pawl. By Ben Ames 
Williams, (Mills and Boon. 6s. net.)—There nothing 
* cabined ” or “ confined ” about this drama of the sea, notwith- 
standing that the whole action takes place aboard a small 
The actors are swayed by passions of the 


7s. well-managed 


th 


is 


naked order, and these are allowed to lose nothing of their 
effect, set as they are against the primitive background of the 
seafaring life, 





POETS AND POETRY. 





THE TORCH-BEARERS.* 


| Mr. Noygs, in his new volume, The Jorch-Bearera, ia concerned 


In chapter 3 there is a some- | 
| on 


with a subject admirably suited for imaginative treatment. 
The poem tells the story of the rise of the most stupendous of the 
sciences—Astronomy. We are shown Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and are then led back to the modern 
observatory, whence the poem took its rise. The Prologue 
opens with the trial of the enormous hundred-inch telescope 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. Mr. Noyes seeks to convey 
“something of the splendour of the long battle for light in its 
human aspect.” He has tried “to scek out that point in the 
great rhythmic laws of the universe where truth and beauty are 
reunited.” It is a theme worthy of a Milton or a Dryden 
Though we cannot help edmiring Mr. Noyes for having thus 
boldly “ hitched his waggon to a star,” 
will have to admit that he has chosen a theme which shows, uy) 
it is clear from his verse that he has 


his most partial friends 


his particular weeknesses, 
felt a genuine emotion in his contemplation of the vast, indifferent 
regions of inter-stellar space, of “ dark beyond dark,” distance 
beyond distance and the pompous progress of whole constel- 
3ut the sensitive reader feels at once that here is & 


~ 


lations, 


* The Vorch-Bearers, By Alfred Noy london: Blackwood, [7s. 6d.j 
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subject that demands the most stripped austerity of language. 
The notion which he conveys to the reader of the exquisite 
exactitudes of the science of astronomy will tune the reader’s 
mind in such a way that sloppiness or verbosity in the 
poet will jar upon him. Mr. Noyes has called up suns and 
planets and moons moving in perfect and intricate pattern, 
sustained in perfect balance. This sets us in the mood to demand 
of the poet that he, in his turn, should balance and order his 
V@rse with fineness and propriety. Mr. Noyes is always flowing, 
he rarely distorts his grammar and never his sense, but he is 
sadly apt to descend to the pedestrian. For exemple :— 

“. . + you know well 
How composite are all characters in books, 
On ono sure certain day, the torch-bearers 
Will, at some point of contact, see a light 
Moving upon this chaos . 


This radical, Copernicus, the priest, 

Of whom I often talked with you, declares 

All of these movements can be reconciled, 
If—a hypothesis only—we should take 

‘The sun itself for centre, and assume 

That this huge earth, so ’stablished, so secure 
In its foundations, is a planet also, 

And moves around the sun.” 


The reader may ask, ‘“ What is wrong with the last piece you 
have quoted, it seems to me rather ingenious to have put any 
argument like that into blank verse?” And this is just the 
point that I wish Mr. Noyes had considered. He has had to be 
rather ingenious. That is to say, his choice of verse as a medium 
has hindered him and yet his verse is not intrinsically delightful. 
That sort of blank verse corresponds to recitative in opera. 
Imagine an opera composed chiefly of recitative and you have 
Mr. Noyes’ poem. You would say of the opera, if the composer 
did not want his characters to sing, why did not he make a play 
instead ? And you would say of Mr. Noyes, if he wanted to 
write in an easy, unstudied, colloquial style—quite a proper 
aspiration—why did he not write in prose? There are, of 
course, plenty of passages better than those I have quoted; 
some, indeed, that are finely imaginative, but it is always the 
ideas that are imaginative, never the versification, and the ideas 
could have been as well or better expressed in some sort of 
decorative prose. I should not, however, like to put all the 
blame on Mr. Noyes for a wrong choice of medium. Miss Amy 
Lowell’s Can Grande’s Castle, De Quincey’s Dream Fugues, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Trivia, and the work of several poets and 
playwrights of the Irish school have not quite succeeded in 
establishing decorative prose, or polyphonic prose, or poetic 
prose, or what you will, as a definite, separate, medium. Only 
by having a decorative piece of writing, printed as if it were 
verse, can the writer ensure that the reader reads it as if it were 
verse. For there is always this danger in the case of decorative 
prose, the danger that it will be read in the spirit in which we 
read ordinary prose, i.e., for the matter, not for the manner, 
quickly, devouringly, as we read a newspaper or a text-book. 
Then the writer's whole object, will probably have been defeated. 
To take the book before us as an example ; the whole point of 
Mr. Noyes’ volume is to take a subject usually written about 
in such a way that the manner of the writing cannot be 
dwelt on to feather the arrow of this matter with beauty 
and so enable it to pierce through our reasoning, analytical 
consciousness and fire that part of the subconsciousness which 
we call the imagination. Technique here is a difficult problem, 
and it has been gallantly, though in my opinion unsuccessfully, 
attacked by Mr. Noyes. 

Having admitted all the obvious faults of the book, I neverthe- 
less think that many unsophisticated people will read it with 
pleasure and that quickening of the perceptions that Mr. Noyes 
strove to produce. 

A. Wit.taMs-E:.ts, 


Porms Wortny or ConsmpEraTion.—Alma Venus. By 
Bernard O'Dowd. (Lothian Book Publishing Co., Melbourne. 
To be obtained at the British Australasian Co., London. 2s. 6d.) 
—The long title poem shows some striking lines. Its sense 
reminds the reader of Arthur Hugh Clough’s Amours de Voyage 
and its manner of some of ‘Tennyson’s narrative verse. A little 


more resourcefulness might have made a very good poem of it ; 
es it stands, it is interesting but unequal. 





SOME BOOKS OF WEEK, 
——o 
[Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


THE 





The Hibbert Journal for April is a highly interesting number. 
The Bishop of Ontario writes on “ Modernist Christology and 
the Plain Man,” maintaining courteously but firmly that, if 
the Modernist conception of Christ were to prevail, it would 
drive many people out of the Church. Dr. S. H. Mellone 
explains the modern Unitarian attitude in an instructive 
article on “Modern Churchmen and Unitarians,” written in 
reply to Mr. Major. Mr. M. D. Petre, who describes himself 
as “the sole living representative of what has come to be 
regarded as a lost cause—the cause of Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church,” argues that the Anglican Modernists are 
engaged in precisely the same controversy that was waged 
in the Roman Church between 1904 and 1907, and that the 
controversy now, as then, must be inconclusive. Mr. W. §. 
Hamilton contributes a gloomy and despairing article on 
“India’s Revolt against Christian Civilization.” Mr. W. J. 
Perry’s discussion of “The Relation of Class Divisions to 
Social Conduct” opens up large and unsolved questions. How 
did classes arise ?. Why are there no class divisions in China ? 
Mr. Perry asks but does not answer. Mr. Nigel Kerr gives 
a curious and detailed account of how he and his wife were 
“ Pestered by a ‘ Poltergeist’ ” in a little North Italian villa; 
the editor vouches for the truth of the story, which, on the 
face of it, seems hardly credible. It was a new house, and 


the married couple were alone in it, without maids. They 
were continually hearing footsteps by day and night. Once 


the wife, while packing, thought that someone pressed her 
head down into the box. The next occupants of the house 
had no troubles of the kind. Mr. W. R. Bousfield’s article 
on “Telepathy” should also be read; he rebukes Mr. Clodd 
for his scepticism. 


The March issue of the Library, incorporating the Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society (H. Milford, 5s. net), contains an 
excellent account by Mr. C. W. James of the manuscripts in 
the library at Holkham—one of the few great private libraries 
that remain intact in England. Nothing has been added to it 
for a century, but the collection of MSS. begun by Chief Justice 
Coke and greatly enlarged by the Thomas Coke who died in 
1759 is one of the most important, for its size, in Europe. 
Thomas Coke acquired many of his finest books from monasteries 
at Lyons and Padua and from the Giustiniani family in Venice. 
We may name among them a Libro della Natura by Leonardo, a 
ninth-century Cicero from Cluny and an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
of the Gospels which once belonged to the Lady Judith, wife of 
Tosti and sister-in-law of King Harold. Mr. James has much 
to say of these and many other treasures. 





Asian Cristology and the Mahayana. By E. A. Gordon. 
(Tokyo: Maruzen and Co.; and Edinburgh: Grant.)—Mrs. 
Gordon has reprinted the Indian Church History of Thomas 
Yeates (1818) and appended an elaborate commentary, twice 
the length of the text, with many illustrations. Her object is 
to emphasize the profound influence which, she thinks, St. 
Thomas, whom tradition regards as the Apostle of the Indies, 
exercised on the religions of the Far East. The parallels between 
Christianity and Buddhism are curiously interesting, as Mrs. 
Gordon shows, but the direct connexion between the religions is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. Mrs. Gordon’s speculations 
are based largely on her studies in Chinese and Japanese 
archaeology. 





Among the Hill-Folk of Algeria. By M. W. Hilton-Simpson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—This well-written and attractive 
book is devoted to the Berber tribe known as the Shawia, who 
have inhabited the Aures Mountains in Southern Algeria from 
time immemorial. So remote are they from modern civilization 
that Shawia women living in the hills fifty miles from Biskra 
hailed Mrs. Hilton-Simpson as the first white woman whom they 
had ever seen. The Shawia have adopted Islam but they hold 
themselves aloof from the Arabs of the plain. The author gives 
an instructive account of their dress and customs and devotes 
special attention to the primitive methods of the Shawia 
surgeons. The book is well illustrated. 
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The Lighter Side of Politics. By the Under-Sccretary. (Mills 
and Boon, 2s. 6d. net.)—This little collection of anecdotes— 
of elections, hecklers, meetings, mixed metaphors and so on— 
is amusing, and may be commended to after-dinner speakers, 
The compiler admits that the humorist in British politics is 
apt to be despised, but a timely jest may help to save a meeting 
from collapse. Dr. Macnamara is credited with the following 
story against himself :— 

“On one occasion, spe: aking in a marquee at Bridlington, in 
torrential rain, he said, ‘I’m afraid I’ve kept you too long,’ 
when a voice in the rear replied, ‘ Go on, sir, it’s still raining.’ ” 
We are told in the chapter on mixed metaphors that Lord Morley, 
usually the most fastidiously correct of speakers, said at Oxford 
in 1909 that 

“Indian reforms had at length come to the birth after being 
for many months on the anvil.” 
and that Lord Haldane defined Liberty as “ the very breath of 
their nostrils which held them all together.” Such lapses are 
not impossible, but we trust that the compiler verified his 
references, 

Mr. C. R. Prance, of Nylstrom, Transvaal, sends a practical 
little pamphict on J/ome Made Furniture (Bloemfontein: the 
Friend, 2s. 6d. net) which helps one to realize the primitive 
conditions of the back-veldt, where the settler, unless he is rich, 
has to make his own tables and chairs. ‘“ After a week with 
the dam-scraper you really want a deep, lazy chair for the stoep 
or the sitting-room to take the kink out of your back,” says 
Mr. Prance, and he proceeds to explain, with diagrams, how 
such a chair is made. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTEN 





TION. 





Tue following beoks just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


After the War: 1919 to 1921. A Diary by Licut.-Col. 


A’Court Repington. (Constable. 21s. net.)——-The Jews. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Constable. 9s. net.)}———A History of the 


Arabs in the Sudan, and Some Account of the People who Preceded 
Them. and of the Tribes Inhabiting Darfur. By H. A. Macmichael. 





{Cambridge University Press. 2 Vols. 90s. net.)- 
Some Revolutions and other Diplomatic Experiences. By the 
late Sir Henry G. Elliot. (Murray. 16s. net.)——ZJnterludes, 


Records and Reflections. By Sir Charles V. Stanford. 
12s. net.)——-The Early Ceramic Wares of China. 
Hetherington. (Benn Brothers. 63s. net.) 


SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., 


LIBERTY & co., LTD. LONDON, W: 


(Murray. 
By A. L. 





Under-iInsurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


—_——— —— —— 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR Ont 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1, 











DENT'S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.—The business ot M. F. Dents 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 


Qnane-wanx. hame oO! : 
E. DENT and Co., Ltd. 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses a 5 
To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 





and 28 COCKSPUR STREET. 8. Ww.1 


_H.M. THE KING. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, | 

473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
CLD ENGLISH GHINTZES 


AND 
Hand- painted Engitsh and Chinese _Waltpapers. 


IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 
pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 


Robinson & Cleaver’s 

Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post tree 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Betlact, snes 


: SALES BY AUCTION. 
Ms SRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
$4 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 

ONE o'clock precisely : 
APRIL 3rp—6TH. 

late Michael Tomkinson, 


INVITE 


ties 


FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
Franche Hall, Kidderminster. (Catalogues may 


THE 
Usq., 


also be had from Messrs. Edwards, Son and Bigwood, 158 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham.) 
PRIL 4tTH—6TH.—THE SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION 


of ENGRAVINGS and WOODCUTS, the late Dr. William 
Odling, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

APRIL 7tH#.—ARMOUR and WEAPONS, TEXTILES, 
and RUGS, etc., the property of the late Edgar Bundy, Esq., 
property of the Rt. Hon. Lord O'Hagan. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


property of the 


FURNITURE 
A.NL.A., and the 


— ——— $$$ $$ - 


ro LET. 


2-3 Rooms in select building (non- 
ready immediate occupation ; telephane 
Best literary a ion in London, 
London, Wc 


DELPHI.—Suite of 2 
residential) ; newly decor ated ; 

if desired. Suit author, freelance or publisher 
Box 1105, the Spotter, 13 York Street, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Ey wet eer eee OF LASGOW. 


CHAIR OF MORAL ae 


The University Court proposes to. consider the making of an appointment 
to fill the vacant Chair on June &th next or later date. 

The appointment to be made will date from October Ist, 1922. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on application to the 
SECRETARY of the UNIVERSITY COURT, The University, Glasgow. 


“ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the Lianfyllin 
Centre. First-class Diplomas in Cooking, Housewifery and Laundrywork 
essential. Salary according to Burnham Scale.—-Application forms may be 
obtained from the DIRECTOR and CLERK, County Education Offices, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire. 

March 14th, 1922. 
} i ig DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Wanted, in September, resident LECTURER in FRENCH, 

who can assist in the teaching of English. 

Also LECTURER in ART wanted, after Easter if possible, 
the teaching of Needlework and Handwork. 

Salaries according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers. 

F orms of ap plication may be obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Pring ipal, 


{*AREERS AFTER E WAR: a 1 


WANTED, 





who can assist in 





THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
/ information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, LtTp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 





Oe THE ATRE, "Sloane “Sq. . SW. (Gerrard 848). 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. and Sar. at 2.30, 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY >LAYS. 
Under the direction of LEON M,. LION, 

THE SILVER BOX. 
VERYMAN THE ATRE. —Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
\y Hamp. 722 Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. GETTING 

MARRIED, by Be rnard Shaw. 
LECTURES, SGHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
EST FIELD COLLEG SB 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council : T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Principal: Miss E, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered fon 
competition in March, 1923. <A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prey 
of London. 


ared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 


Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
For further ? eaigeamae apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp. 
stead, N.W. 
GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 


I ADY 

4 London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, who wish to supple« 
ment their education.—Write THE REGISTRAR, Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C, 
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TT‘HE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


THREE RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS for post-graduate work, available for 
two years, will be awarded in July, 1922, one for £175, one for £105, and one for 
£75 (with remission of School feces in addition in each case). Candidates should 
apy to the DIRECTOR, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 

V.C. 2, for a form of application, which should be completed and returned not 
haier than May 3!st. 





STBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE Sc HOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomce 
Edinburgh Training School. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDING- 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATICNAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCLNG in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMLNG, 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


GS SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on ths oo Sh System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and liygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus | apply “SECRE TARY. 


XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G, Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—for information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Lducation, apply to 
the Principal, Miss BE. E. LAWRENCE. 


.UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, towers, vegetables 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, arr Full 
theoretical inztruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


Y¥ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Lleden “College, | Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: SOOft. up. Practical training, individual considera- 
Hon. Hall term began Mare h 6th. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 




















F]\O Gentlewomen. —ardening, Poultry Management, , Dairy 

Work. Practicalinstruction by expertand cert.teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
o = 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JT. BRANDON’S SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


YOUNDED IN 1831 TO PROVIDE A GOOD EDUCATION FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY. 





Patrons: The ARCHBISHOPS, the BISHOP? 7 BRISTOL and LLEVEN 
OTHER BISHOP: 
Patroness —T he DUCHESS of EAU FORT. 
Head-Mistres¢; MisS E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical Lecturer, 
Westticld College, University ‘of London). 

Fees, including medical attendance, Music (piano and class singing), and 
laundry: (1) For daughters of clergy, £70-£73 (bursarics are given in special 
cases); (2) For daughters of laity, £90. 





Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courts and 
playing field at Westbury. Girls are prepared for the Universities (entrance and 
scholarship) and for other qualifying examinations. 

There are a few vacancies for the Summer Term. 

_ Apply to the HON, SECRETARY or to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


HOUSE, SAD 





W! ILTON READING 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
_ Principals: The Misses PoC oc K. Prospectus on applic: att on to the Secretary, 
T. ELPHIN’S CHU RCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Miss MARGARE T FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classicai Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Luursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universitics. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


ft OME SCHOOL for daughters of gentlemen; 15 received, 
ages 9 to 17. Country. Supplies from home farm. Resident and 
visiting staff. Definite Chureh teaching. Aims: individual attention and 


Head- Mistress : 





development of character. Introduction or reference required. Fees £55 per | 


term.—-Apply Miss MARTLEY, Martley, Worcester. : 
TY. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


PP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great ettention to health. 
Vider girls may specielize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New dome atte 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hoc key and Cric 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


{ IGHFIELD 
OXHEY LANE, Ww ATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL,~— 
There is a vacancy for ONE BOARDER next term 
Particulars can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staife. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistreas. Miss E, M, PICKARD, 


M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 





6 taeda ches GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school fine .3, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle. —For 
prospectus apply HUEAD- MISTRE Ss. 


lm\uze DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Braci ing | air from Downs and sea. a 
_ - = = 2 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
; L OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the e nro of Cadets (age i Inits, 
15 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Darty 1outh, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustre ated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, uae. (Pabiication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 


QUTTON VALENCE SC Se near “MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
kK Founded 1576.—ONE OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£105 a year, one or more of the value of not less than £21 a year, and a Cloth. 
workers’ Company’s Exhibition of £50 a year, will be awarded in July.—For 
further particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the 
School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W 


RADFtIELD COLLEGE, 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BILTIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will Le he la ac Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered : Three Senc!ars hips of 96 guineas; 
One Exnibition of GO guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Threo Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
eea, lacing Dartwoor. Special ENGINEERING class foc NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. ¥. PLUM, M.A. 


Gr EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Ne 











Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. —— Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, « 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. I’. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laborator ies, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees 18}. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A,, Head- Master, 


{LIFTON COLLEGE, —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music Scholarships, value from £25 

to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol 


‘EDBERGH_ SCHOOL. 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to 
£40, are offered od Ln astaan on. Examination on June the 8th and 9th, in 
London and Sedbh« 

The WOOLER ENHIB ITION (£110) and the MOODIE EXHIBITION 
(£75) are also offered. 

For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedberzh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


EK Pia SPret. 
4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 


Tlome Life, Medical Care, School 


| Education, Games. ‘Terms, 423. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


FOREIGN. 
PESSIONNAT, | VILLA | DE GIEZ, | LAUSANNE, 


Finishing school for elder giris. = nt eral education. Winter sport. 
English references. Principal: Mdlle. DE 


| Fass SANNE-CHAILLY, VILLA ARIANE. —Finishing School 
for Young Ladies. Education on modern lines. English references. 
on. FROM APRIL ard TO APRIL 15th MLLE. B. GLAS 

‘a Embankme t S.W. 1. Principals: 


Escort from Lond 
WILL BE AT 120 Grosvenor Road, Chel: 
MLLES. GLAS, 
RUSSELS, “LES TOURELLES.” — First-class French 
Finishing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from 15 years 


of age. Highest reterences given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Long- 
chat np, Bruxelles, Belgium. Principals: Mdile. DELSTARCHE and Miss TUNGATP. 


ARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
family, two daughters of a barrister, who receive two young English 





girls. Comfortable home and pleasant social life. Position airy, agreeable, 
healthy. French lessons by certificated teacher, piano lessons, musical advan- 
tages. References exchanged. One vacancy now.—Miss BARLOW, The Red 
House, Stanmore, Middlesex 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


WLOCU TION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

gives PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICEKE PRO- 

DUCTION to Politicians, Law Students, Lecturers, Preachers and others, inmpart- 

ing confidence to the speaker and ability to THINK and SP EAK simultaneously, 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 


NASTER HOLIDAYS.—Rev. C.. WOOLLEY, Church 
Stretton, would be glad to receive one or two students or otherwise 
in 4 bachelor household. Golf and other games. 





‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ve OMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, London, W. i. Te lephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 
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CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
aud Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fees should be given 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone : 5055 Central. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

- UTORS. 

teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
W 


of fees, &c.) to 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT S., LONDON, .1. 'Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064, 





Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 











TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
ee ace AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 
$d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex, 


N ANUSCRIPTS TYPED.—First-class work, 1s. per 1,000 
I words, including carbon duplicate. Prompt execution.—ROYAL, 104 
Well Hall Road, Eltham, 8.E. 9. 
JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! foe is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 











ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4d to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 











TOURS. 


TOURS. — Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
April 13th, French Morocco, Marrakech, Rabat, 
34 days, 127 gns. April 12th (Kaster), Italian 


JRIVATE SOCIAL 
First-class throughout. 
Fez, ete. (largely by: auto). 


Cities. 5 weeks, 08 gns.; 3 weeks, 69 gns. May 26th, Italian and Swiss 
lakes. 3 weeks, 49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 4 weeks, 
79 gus. 


Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, London, 8.1. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation)—Boarding in Country 


hiouse. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; splendid views; private 
chapel in house ; garage; stables. Terms moderate. Season opens April ist. 
~Apply CAN'TAB, Middlecott, Lsington, 8. Devon. 
A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. 
Telep.: 341. 


Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Qi WITZERLAND.— Beautifully situated Hotel-pension on 
hills above Vevey. Scilla and narcissus country. Inclusive terms, 

9 fra. Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légler-sur-Vevey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
\ URALINE, THE WASHABLB 
Made in 30 Shades. WATER PAINT. 


Soild in a Dry Powder In 2}, 5 and 7 ib. Packets, 
‘Al and SONS, Grove Works, 
11. 





For patterna and prices apply to W. CARSON 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 


JEW-LAID EGGS for preserving. 360 selected and guar- 
ike anteed for £4. Carriage paid at railway company's risk rate and box 
incuded.—_BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merioneth. 

gp vena PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
J scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1 











EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Peopie’s Refreshment Houso 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7§ per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
Pps ngs ~ TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highcst Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold. £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
oF otherwise). satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 





Estd. 
ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
}Tice list or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
CO.,97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 23. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


BATTS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
- minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. 
Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 58. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL. 
WILL YOU HELP the PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL to 
tarry on its important work ?- The education of children, Maternity grants, 
help of various kinds for the New Poor are pressing necessities. We beg former 
contributors to continue their subscriptions, and to enlist the support of friends. 

‘The Secretary will gladly send you details of the activities of the Council, 
With particulars of work already accomplished and plans for the future. 


1850. 











(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
251 (V) Brompton Road, London, $.W, 3, 








NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH OR SPANISH. 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF PELMAN INSTITUTE. 





“ Do you think that you could pick up a book of four 
hundred pages written in a language with which you are 
unacquainted—say French or Spanish or Italian— 
and containing no English words at all, and read that 
book through without once referring to a dictionary ?”’ 

“Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply, “ such a thing 
is impossible.” 

It certainly seems impossible. Yet this is just what 
the new method of learning Foreign Languages by 
correspondence, introduced by the well-known Pelman 
Institute, now enables you, or anyone else, to do. 

The Pelman method has already been applied to 
French and Spanish, and the very first lesson of either 
of the two Courses will amaze you. There is not a word 
of English in either of them, yet you can read them with 
ease, and you could do so even if you didn’t possess the 
slightest previous knowledge of French or Spanish. It 
sounds almost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

NO TRANSLATION. 

By following this method you can learn either French 
or Spanish in the quickest possible time. ‘he progress 
made, even by those students who have had no previous 
acquaintance with the language in question, is rapid, 
and by the time you have completed one of the Courses 
you will be able to read any French (or Spanish) book or 
newspaper, and to speak French (or Spanish) more 
fluently than can the average student who has learnt 
these languages for years in the ordinary way. 

You will attain this proficiency without having to 
spend hours, days and months studying complicated 
and dreary rules of grammar, or memorising long 
vocabularies. ‘There is no translation. ‘here are no 
passages of French or Spanish to be put into English, 
and no passages of English to be put into French or 
Spanish. You learn either language in the natural way, 
just as you would if you were living in France or Spain. 
This makes the study extremely interesting, so much so 
that onc. you begin it you will go on until you have 
completed the Course. By that time you will have 
acquired a thorough practical mastery of the language 
in question, and will be able to read, write, and speak 
French or Spanish fluently and correctly. 

Here is a letter recently received from one who is 
taking the French Course :— 

“ About six months ago I began to study your 
French Course. Before then I had read with the 
greatest difficulty some extracts from I,a Fontaine and 
Voltaire. I had forgotten all the irregular verbs which 
I studied at school, and I could not write two words 
without a mistake. Now I have discovered Moli¢re, 
Villon, Montaigne, France, and have added them to 
the treasures of my little library. It seems to me that 
iy progress is marvellous,’ (HL 439) 

And here is a report just to hand from a student of the 
Spanish Course :— 

“ Recently we received a visit from Professor — 
Senior Language Examiner to the , with whom 
I had a conversation in Spanish for about forty-five 
minutes. He was astounded that in six months, and 
starting from an absolute ignorance of the language, 
such progress could be possible. His own words were : 
‘You are a walking advertisement for the Pelman 
Institute. It is absolutely phenomenal.’ ” 

(S.C. 191 

Full particulars of this remarkably interesting method 
are contained in two little books, entitled respectively 
‘“‘ How to Learn French ’’ and “‘ How to Learn Spanish.”’ 
These books are published free of charge, and readers 
who would like a copy of either of them should apply 
for it by letter, or in person, to the Pelman Institute 
(Modern Languages Department), 46, Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. If you are 
writing, mention which of the two books you require 
and it will be posted to you by return, gratis and 
post free, 
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PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - = = E. MALDEN, EsqQ., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - - - = = = = - F. CLAYTON, Esq. 


Chairman of Ship Committee — - - Howson PF. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H, Bristow ‘WALLEN and HENRY G, COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 ‘Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“ A Tobacco to 
Live For.” 
tn een and 
BROAD CUT. 
202., a 40z., 4/10 


Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the same price, 


Male by “CARRERAS, Itd,, LONDON. 
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CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 





To FURNISH A FLAT for £190 
Catalogue Free. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., itd, 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 


for Godd ‘Silver Electro Fines Be &c. 








Goa Powder 


Soild everywhere 6 24 &46 








THE UNION BANK ¢ OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Tons orporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued ee ee ° «»  £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up .. oe ee ee ee ee ee «+»  £2,500,000 

erve Fund .. ee ee ee ee oe ee «+  £2,750,000 
Reserye Liability of | Proprie tors 000,000. 


eo OB 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuzhout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BELLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
teceived for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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hey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order ; 
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stores. Dheir crispness i 
and delicate flavour fF 
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PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 

fhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG S3ERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application tothe SECRETARY. Central 
Office. Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers Messrs KARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W 
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following Cartoon and Statement are reproduced by the kind permission 
of the Proprieters of ‘‘ PUNCH.” 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Magca 6, 1922. 























! THE AGONY OF RUSSIA 


i Caasry “IF ONL¥ I HAD MORE HELP! BUT MORE HELP WILL COME ENGLAND 
NEVER FAILED ME YET.” 


























An Appeal to Humanity 


a contention. Besides, we must have very short memories 
if we forget how deep a debt we owe to the generous sacrifices 
that Russia made for the common cause in the early days 
of the War. And we must know little indeed of the facts 
if we imagine that these starving peasants, themselves the 
innocent victims of Soviet tyranny, are responsible for 
its misrule or for its late hostile attitude to the Allies. 


«+. An urgent appeal should be made to the humanity 
of private individuals. In a region larger than the whole 
of France there is no food left; and pestilence has followed 
on the heels of famine. Death is taking its daily toll of the 
children ; daily the rubbish carts go round to collect their 
little bodies. Unless timely succour is sent many millions 
must perish of starvation, 


Though to a certain extent their present pitiful plight 
is due to that misrule, it results in the main from natural 
causes; from the long drought that lasted in the valley of 
the Volga from October to June, when the rainfall dropped 
to three inches from the normal fourteen, and the crops 
were burnt. 


Fears have been expressed that the relief unds might 
be diverted by the Soviet Government to other ends. Such 
fears are to-day absolutely groundless. The Russian 
Famine Relief Fund (which has the undivided support of 
the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John) 
has incontestable proofs that the money it sends out for 
the aid of these starving millions reaches its destination 
intact. 


This appeal is here very urgently endorsed. Time is 

| of the essence of it. It is computed that the trivial sum of 

four shillings a month, or, say, a single pound for the 

friendly nation, and that therefore we are justified in being | period between now and the next harvest, will save a human 

indifferent to her misery. But, however strongly one may | life. We are confident that we may rely on the gencrosity 

disapprove of her present Government, it is incredible of our readers to make a liberal response to the claim here 
that the claims of simple humanity should suffer by such | made upon their gentleness of heart.—‘‘ PUNCH." 


There are some who contend that Russia is no longer a 


Donations should be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
87, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2., 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends Emergency 


Committee in the ALL-BRITISH APPEAL FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
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weekly review of Politics, Literature, Theology, 
and Art, circulates throughout the educated 

classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, and 
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The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured 
against missing the true bearing and the essential 
details of current events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, 
economic, and gencral interest. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt 
with in the long reviews, while the shorter notices 
give in a condensed form the judgment of equally com- 
petent critics on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may 
find a useful guide for making out their lists for the 
circulating libraries. 
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Reproductions and Maps. Feap. 8vo. (pocketable). Ilys. 
trations by H. Raitton, H. M. James, &e. Cloth binding, 
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Cairo, Constantinople, Florence, Milan, Paris, Rome 
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THE CLAIMS OF DUTY 
By V. J. K. BROOK. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


of ethics intended for upper form pupils and 
people of both sexes on the threshold of real lifo. 


THE ROMANCE OF ETERNAL LIFE 
By CHARLES GARDNER. Crown 8&vo., net 
The BiSHOP OF LONDON writes:—*“I have read your 
interesting book with = and think it eminently 
suitable for Lenten reading 


THE TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS 


ne t. Bool yk 


for young 
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1914—1918 
By JOHN STIRLING, late Major 8th Batt. The Royal 
Scots. ‘ 
A full but succinct record of the work done in the yarious 


theatres of the War by the British Territorial Army. 


UNNOTICED LONDON 
By ELIZABETH MONTIZAMBERT. Tiiust rations 
line and half-tone. Pocket size. 4s. 6d. net. 


TWO IMPORTANT REISSUES 


in 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN (6 vols.) 
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NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE (6 vols.) 


Both with Coloured Illustrations. by C. E. Broox 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


BANK, Chapters XI.—XIV. 
Stanley J. 


OVINGTON’S 
Weyiman. 


OPEN PATHS: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN 
ENGLAND.—I. i. 1%. ge Watson. 
DEMOS AND THE, CLASSICS. ¥F . H. Basevi. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Violet Jacob. 


HE FIDDLER: A STORY 
LITTLE CAT 
THE THREE, 


CAT: A POEM. 
FIGHTS OF MR. JOHN GULLY. 
Bernard Darwin. 
RETOLD. 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson, 


JONAH: AN OLD TALE 


K.C. 


THE SALESWOMAN: A STORY FOR MOTORISTS. 
Douglas Walshe. 
LA PAZ: A 7TCH FROM THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 


Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 


THE GILBERTIAN IDEA HI. Rowland Brown. 


DISCOVE RY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 

Vew thinking people cau have failed to notice a remarkable 
advance during the last few years in our knowledge about 
ourselves, individually, socially, and racially, and about the 
world and universe in which we live. DISCOVIERY is the 
only journal that deals comprehensively, and yet in simple, 
untechnical language with new work in the fields of the arts 
and sciences. Moreover, its articles are written by well-known 
experts, in many cases by the very men who have made the 
actual discoveries, about which they write. 

CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


lost ISLANDS OP THE SOUTHERN OCFAN By R. N. Rudmose Brown. 
MEMORY AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. R. H. Thouless. 
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HorsE RACING AND MAGIC UNDER THE ROMAN Emrire. Prof. W. R. Halliday. 
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By W. J. Perry. 
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By RicharRD bs Bary. 
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13 THE WEST CHRISTIAN ? 
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the Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 368., pub. at 63s.; Pepy’s Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d.; 100,000 
hooks in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED. First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayor’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
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EDWARD BAKER'S Great Lookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
Daily Chronicle: “A aud exhilarating 


Author of “ Gitanjali,” 
wise collection of 
essays centring about the idea of joy in our personality arising 
from a consciousness of a spirit of unity within ourselyes... 
worth reading not once, but mary times. - 





THE BLUI Ey GUIDES. 


Paris and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. 
12s. net. ‘ 

The Island of Roses and Her 

Eleven Sisters; or, The Dode- 

canese, From the Earliest Time down to the Present Day 
By MICHAEL D. VOLONAKIS, Litt.D. With an Introduce 
tion by Prof. J. I. MYRES, M.A., and Maps and Ilustra- 
tions. S8yo. net. 

The Times: ‘“ The author 
of his chronicle, and vividly illuminates his 


MARCEI, 
Ieap. 8vo. 
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pages w ith a wealth 


of Picture sque episoc le and auccdote. 
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The Beginnings of Christianity. 


Edited by I’. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and KIR- 
SOP P raKE D.D. Part I.— THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES + vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—PROLEGOMENA IL. 
CRITICISM. 24s. net. 


Aesthetic as Science of Expres- 
sion and General Linguistic. 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by 











DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.). Second Edition. 
Revised. Svo. 21s. net. 
Social Work. 
By EDWARD T. DEVINE. Crown Svo. 14s. tet. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 32. 
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WIRTH THE OPTIMIST. By Ronert Crozige Loxe 

THE ENDING OF THE EGYPTIAN DEADLOCK. By Sir VALENTINE Calnol 
THE CONFUSION OF THE PARTIES. By HAROLD SPESDER 

WILL GERMANY GO BANKRUPT? By J. Eni Barker 

IS MR. LLOYD GEORGE INDISPENSABLE? By J. B. Fiera 

THE PASSING OF THE SERVICE. Ly STANLEY Rice. 
WILLIAM WALKER 


CONT 


INDIAN CIVIL 


HOW TO STABILIZE EXCHANGES. hy 
STENDHAL. By Bexepetto Croce. Translated by DoveLas AINSLIF 
CAPTAIN COIGNET AND NAPOLEON. By Watrgr Saaw Sparrow 


IMPRESSIONS OF RHODESIA. By Chartres DAWRARN. 


ABOUT HENRY IRVING. 1. By E. Arta. 

THE POETRY OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON By Jou 
DRINKWATER 

THE QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE. By Kennetu Lepwarp, F.RAGS 

rHE NEW BYRON LETTERS. By 8, M. ELts. 

og AFTER THE PEACE. By Sir Fraxcis Procorr. 

UN TEMPS VIENDRA. By EMILE CAMMAERTS, 

A ROSE-RED CITY. By ASHLEY GUBSON 

CORRESPONDENCE: HOUSE OF SHELTER. By Sir Haronp Rorrros, 
Bart., C.V.0., C.B.E., and CHARLes ( BHETUUNI 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd, 


‘THE “HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remsdy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
« Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsinan. 

“The new facta related by the Professor have come 
upon us a8 a revelation.” —Zhe Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post frse from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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& CO. LTD. 








LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley. 
Edited by JOHN MURRAY. ‘Mr. Murray is to 
be thanked for faithful and self-effacing editing 
of the whole collection. . . . A just and careful 
edition of letters that add to our knowledge of Byron 
and our admiration for his writing.’’— Times. In 
2 Vols. With Portraits. 25s. net. 


EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 


Sometime Headmaster and Provost of Eton College. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. ‘ He will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest headmasters of 
all times. ... very vivid impression.’’— 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTs. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN, 
1721—1921 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM. Tiil now there has 
been no collected and concise account of the thirty- 
six holders of this office in one book. Of each the 
writer gives a brilliant biographical and character 
sketch and explains the conditions in which each 
lived. With 36 Portraits. 21s. net. 


SOME REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCES 


By the late Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY ELLIOT, G.C.B. 
Edited by his Daughter. Sir Henry Elliot held a 
distinguished place among British Ambassadors 
of the last century, and these reminiscences contain 
much new and interesting information. Witha 
Portrait. 16s. net. 


INTERLUDES: RECORDS AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, Mus.D. A collec- 
tion of papers upon various subjects, personal, bio- 
graphical and musical. It contains many discussions 
of the work of recently departed great amateurs, as 
well as of such famous artists as Jenny Lind and 
Viardot Garcia. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. “An excellent 
idea—exhilarating discussions . . . there is great 
charm in the manner in which these familiar con- 
versations are recorded.’’—Daity CHronicLe. 12s. net. 


COMMON-SENSE ECONOMICS 


By L. LE MESURIER. “A little book which is 
really remarkable for the combination of clearness 
and compression with which she handles her subject ; 
she writes with point and vigour.’’—Times. 6s. net. 


THE GREEN MOTH 


By G. E. MITTON and J. G. SCOTT. The little 
talisman of jade cut into the shape of a green moth 
is the pivot of a brilliant romance in the tropical 
setting of Burma. 7s. 6d. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. This book 
addresses itself to the consideration of one of the 
chief barriers between East and West: a distrust 
of each other’s morality. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
AND REFLECTIONS, II—1886-1906 


By the Rt. Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, 
G.C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ Parliamentary Reminiscences 
and Reflections, I—1868-1885.’’ 15s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Col. Repington’s Second Diary 


AFTER 
THE WAR 


One Volume. 470pp. 21s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette; “ This brilliant diarist. . . . Succeeds in introducing 
that personal touch which is so often missing trom the atmosphere of inter 
national affairs.” 

Morning Post: “ As a collector of significant facts regarding the stata 
of Europe after the strain of the war years . . . the new Diary will have 
a better chance of being accepted as an indispensable historical docume nt 
than the first. . . . He has the Pepysian eye for pretty ladies. . . . Nobody 
concerned with the kaleidoscope of reconstruction politics in European 
countries can afford not to read his reasoned interpretation of the facts and 
fancies.” 

Daily Telegraph: “ Contains a vast dea! of intensely interesting material, 
He went everywhere, he saw and talked with everybody, and . . . narrates 
his interviews with his customary frankness and fidelity. . . . A book whiek 
will doubtless be freely attacked from many sides but will rank as a most 
interesting contribution to the history of our times.” 


By LT.-COL. CHARLES A COURT 


REPINGTON 


ALSO 
Hilaire Belloe’s important book, 


THE JEWS 


One Volume. 320pp. 9s. 


Evening Standard: “ Serious and logical argument. .. . 
effective impetus of intense self-restraint.” 
Times: * It cannot be said at this time of day that there is no Jewish 








net. 


Has al! the 








problem. . . . It is high time that an attempt should be made to treat th: 
probiem dispassionately. Such an attempt Mr. Belloc makes in his very 
interesting book. . . . Mr. Belloc’s is certainly one of the most suggestive 
books yet published in England.” 

ALSO 


EARLIEST SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Cc. BURKITT, F.B.A. New Revised Edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK. New Edition. 

A PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Gs. neh 











By ROBERT JONES, D.Sc. 4s. net. 
ALSO 
THE GARDEN PARTY 8rd Imp. 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 

J.D. BERESFORD in the Daily Herald: “I remember her stories 19 
experiences a little sharper and keener than the norma. experiences 
of my own life, because Miss Mansfield’s senses are something sharpet 
and keencr than my own. . . . Must I admit that Miss Mansfield 
has focused life for me? ‘In any case she does it without the slightest 
appearance of effort.” 

Outlook : ‘* By any standard, Miss Mansfield is a very great short 
story writer. In one particular she is the greatest of all. Her stories 
affect the reader not as transcriptions of life, but as life itselt,” 


Pl 
A VAGRANT TUNE 
By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 7s. 6d. net. 

Truth: “A simple story, which, in its style of humour and pathos, 
has mingled echoes of the manners of Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Ewing and 
Mrs. Buckrose. Miss Lavender, the heroine, might have stepped out 
of the pages of ‘ Cranford.’ ” 

Saturday Review: ‘‘In these days of somewhat strident fiction ... 
it is refreshing to come upon a story . . . which might have been 
written fifty years ago and even then would have been thought excep- 
tionally quiet and placid. In truth sweet to contemplate, 
as mutual trust and dependence based on affection always are . . . 
moving and genuinely pathetic, without a touch of sentimentality.” 

Sphere: “‘A very pretty story, with certain touches of exquisite 
pathos m the association of mistress and domestic. I very cordially 
recommend Mr. Bryan Holland's beautiful little book. . .. 
The publishers have produced the book in an Early Victorian form which 
also attracts me.” 


THE THINGS WE ARE 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 7s. 6d. net 
ABDICATION 

By EDMUND CANDLER. 7s. 6d. net, 
SIRI RAM 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 17s. 6d. net. 

Two books by the man best qualified among living Engliishzaen to. write 
of Indian nationalist aspiration. These two novels give the rhyme and 
reason of contemporary native unrest. 


CONSTABLE AND COMPANY LTD. 
10-12 Orange Street London W.C. 2. 
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XIX" CENTURY @& AFrrer 
THE BOYCOTT 


After careful consideration the proprietors of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
‘AND AFTER have decided to make the following exceptional offer: — 

They will accept subscriptions for 12 months, beginning at any date, at the special 
price of 45 shillings for the 12 numbers, delivered post free to any address. 


The proprietors of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY are making this exceptional 
offer in order that the Review may be easily accessible to all subscribers who wish to 
obtain it—but who do not wish to be dictated to by any newsvendors as to-which Reviews 
they may or may not obtain. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY belongs to no book-publishing firm. 


absolutely independent Review. 











It is an 
It is not owned by any political party or group. 

At the present moment it is being boycotted at a large number of bookstalls. 

A small but powerful clique is doing all it can to prevent the public from obtaining 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY from the ordinary sources of supply. 

Efforts have been made to forbid the printing of THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, and, these having failed, efforts are now being made to prevent its 
distribution. 

The proprietors are absolutely resolved not to submit to this tyranny. 

Readers wishing to receive THE NINETEENTH CENTURY regularly should 
order it direct from 

THE MANAGER, 
“The Nineteenth Century and After,” 


10 Orange Street, Leicester Square 
London W.C. 2. 








Some Recent Press 
Opinions: 

“T am tempted to say 
that, under its present 
editor, the Ninetcenth 
Century has renowed its 
best days. An admirable 
variety of papers for 
every taste.” 

—The British Weekly. 

“There is so much 
worth noticing in the 
Nineteenth Century and 
After month by month 
that some of it must 
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